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SCHOLASTIC 





College or Kindergarten? 
An Editorial 


OW is the time when all 
good students — and 
some not so good—are worry- 
ing about credits and applica- 
tions, College Entrance Board 
examinations, scholarships 
and interviews with deans 
and registrars. In the United 
States of America today one in every six high 
school graduates enters a liberal arts college, and 
in many economically favored communities the per- 
centage ranges upward to from 50 to 80 per cent. 
This is an amazing change from the conditions of 
sixty years ago when a college education was a rar- 
ity, available only to the children, and particularly 
to the sons, of the very wealthy. It does not, however, 
demonstrate that the colleges have reached the satu- 
ration point, or that all who are qualified and who de- 
sire a higher education can easily attain their goal. 
The better colleges today are putting great emphasis 
on the principle of selective admission, of sifting out 
for admission only those who show marked promise 
of achievement. And this is a desirable trend. But 
the funds available for scholarships and other types 
of financial aid to gifted students are still far be- 
low the level of need. And the process is so haphazard 
that the gap between promise and performance is 
often tragically wide. 

In this issue of Scholastic are several features of 
what we believe to be practical value to high school 
seniors thinking about college. No one can guarantee 
to any student entrance or support through a college 
course, but those who have the will can find here 
some useful suggestions on how to go about it. 

It is taken for granted nowadays that the economic 
value of a college education influences most students 
in their college decisions. There are, however, plenty 
of valid reasons why not everybody should go to col- 
lege—reasons which are no discredit to any student, 
and which should be seriously considered before in- 





vesting a large slice of your life and of your parents 
income in the great adventure. Special abilities in 
some fields, such as the mechanical trades and the 
creative arts, can be matured only by the training of 
special schools and apprenticeships under actual 
working conditions. If these can be combined with 
college, well and good. But the traits that win A’s in 
history, literature and the languages are by no means 
universally distributed, any more than those of the 
boy who can take a radio to pieces and rebuild it, or 
the girl who has a way with her in the kitchen. 

Equally important to consider is whether one’ 
personal characteristics, habits of work, social popu- 
larity, aggressive leadership or willingness to be led, 
ability to work independently or only under prod- 
ding and supervision, will be best served in a large, 
impersonal university, a small intimate college, or 
by the immediate plunge into business and a wide 
range of rough experience. For some students college 
becomes all too literally a “four years’ loaf.” If all 
you want in a college course is a pleasant time, a gang 
of easy-going pals, and the homesick memories of 
singing voices drifting over a twilight campus, it 
would be better for you to grow up first and not take 
up dormitory space that could be better used by some 
genuinely struggling fellow. 

College is, more than most other experiences of 
life, what you make it. It can also be a thrilling prov- 
ing-ground for every capacity you have in you. Un- 
less you are willing to forget your kindergarten days 


and really push yourself to find the full range of your 


energies and interests, don’t go to college. 





t 

For students who wish to read more about the whole college 
problem, we suggest the following: 
) Planning for College, by Max McConn. Stokes. 

Which College? by Rita S. Halle. Macmillan. 

Beyond High School, by Margaret E. Bennett and Harold C. 
Hand. McGraw-Hill. 

“Why Go to College?” by Robert M. Hutchins, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Jan. 22, 1938. 

“The Future of Our Higher Education,” by James B. Conant, 
Harper’s Magazine, May, 1938. 
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In Affection and Esteen#4! ” 


By Mary Webb 


ISS MYRTLE BROWN had 
M never, since she unwilling- 
ly began her earthly course, 

received the gift of a box or a bou- 
quet of flowers. She used to think, as 
she trudged away to the underground 
station every day, to go and stitch 
buttonholes in a big London shop, 
that it would have been nice if, on 
one of her late returns, she had found 


a bunch of roses—red, with thick, - 


lustrous petals, deeply sweet, or 
white, with their rare fragrance— 
awaiting her on her table. It was, of 
course, an impossible dream. She 
ought to be glad enough to have a 
table at all, and a loaf to put on it. 
She ought to be grateful to those 
above for letting her have a roof 
over her head. 

“You might,” she apostrophized 
herself, as she lit her gas-ring and 
put on the kettle, “not have a penny 
for this slot. You might, Myrtle 
Brown, not have a spoonful of tea to 
put in this pot. Be thankful!” 

And she was thankful to Provi- 
dence, to her landlady, to her em- 
ployer, who sweated his workers, to 
the baker for bringing her loaf, to 
the milkman for leaving her half a 
pint of milk on Sundays, to the land- 
lady’s cat for refraining from drink- 
ing it. 

To all these, in her anxious and 
sincere heart, she gave thanks. She 


-had enough to keep body and soul to- 


gether. How dared she, then, desire 
anything so inordinate as a bouquet? 

“You might,” she remarked, hold- 
ing up the teapot to get the last drop, 
“be sleeping on the Embankment. 
Others as good as you, as industri- 
ous as you, sleep there every night, 
poor souls.” 

Yet she could not help thinking, 
when she put out her light and lay 
down, of the wonderful moment if 
she ever did receive a bouquet. 

Think of unpacking the box! ‘Think 
of seeing on the outside, “Cut Flow- 
ers Immediate,” undoing the string, 
taking off the paper, lifting the lid! 

What then? Ah, violets, perhaps, 
or roses; lilies of the valley, whiter 
than belief in their startling bright 
leaves; lilac or pale pink peonies or 
mimosa with its benignant warm 
Sweetness. 

The little room would be like a 
greenhouse—like one of the beauti- 
ful greenhouses at Kew—with the 
passionate purity of tall lilies; with 
Pansies, softly creased; with cowslips 
in tight bunches, and primroses edged 
with dark leaves, and daffodils with 
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immense frail cups. She would bor- 
row jampots from the landlady, and 
it would take all evening to arrange 
them. And the room would be won- 
derful—like heaven. The flowers 
would pour out incense, defeating 
the mustiness of the house and the 
permanent faint scent of cabbage. 

To wake, slowly and luxuriously, 
on a Sunday morning, into that com- 
pany—what bliss! 

Red roses at the bed’s head, white 
roses at the foot. On the table, pinks. 
Not a few flowers; not just a small 
box. Many, many flowers—all the 
sweetness the world owed her. 

She dimly felt that it owed her 
something. All those buttonholes! 
Yes. There was a debt of much color 
and perfume, golden petals, veined 
mauve chalices, velvet purples, pas- 
sion flower, flower of the orange. She 
was its creditor for small daisies and 
immense sun-flowers; for pink 
water-lilies acquainted with liquid 
deeps; for nameless blooms, rich, 
streaked with strange fantastic hues, 
plucked in Elfland, for starred 
branches dripping with the honeys 
of Paradise. 

“Dr. to Myrtle Brown, the World. 
Item, love and beauty. Item, leisure. 
Item, sunlight, laughter and the 
heart’s desire.” 

She might, of course, out of her 
weekly wage, buy a bunch of flow- 
ers. She did occasionally. But that 
was not quite the perfect thing, not 
quite what she desired. The centre 
of all the wonder was to be the little 
bit of pasteboard with her name on 
it, and the sender’s name, and per- 
haps a few words of greeting. She 
had heard that this was the custom 
in sending a bouquet to anyone—a 
great actress or prima donna. And on 
birthdays it was customary, and at 
funerals. 

‘Birthdays! Suppose, now, she re- 
ceived such a parcel on her birthday. 
She had had so many birthdays, and 
they had all been so very much alike. 
A tomato with her tea, perhaps, and 
a cinema afterwards. Once it had 
been a pantomime, the landlady hav- 
ing been given a ticket, and having 
passed it on in consideration of some 
help with needlewcerk. 

Miss Brown liked the Transforma- 
tion Scene. She liked the easy way in 
which the ladies who had been re- 
clining on sharp, green peaks of ice 
in a snowbound country were sud- 
denly, at the ringing of a bell, 
changed into languid, rosy summer 
nymphs with many blossoms about. 


































































































































































“So I knew it wasn’t for you” 


Yes. If she had been younger, she 
might have become a transforma- 
tion fairy. She mentioned this when 
thanking the landlady for a pleasant 
evening. 

“What? Go as one of those brazen 
girls? Dear me, Miss Brown, what 
next?” 

“I’m not young enough, anyway.” 

“No. You don’t get any younger. 
Time soon passes.” 

Myrtle Brown was depressed at 
the idea of Time and Death marching 
upon her. She realized that there 
would come a time when she could 
not make any more buttonholes. She 
knew she ought to be saving every 
penny against the rainy day which, 
once it came, would go on. Even a 
bunch of snowdrops would not do. 

“There'll come a day,” she said, as 
she washed her cup and saucer after 
a frugal tea, “when you'll want a 
penny, when a penny may be life or 
death. Save, and be thankful.” 

Yet always in her heart was the 
longing for some great pageant, some 
splendid gift or radiance. How she 
could enjoy it! With what zest she 
would tell over every smallest bit of 
it! Nothing that they could give her 
would go unnoticed. Every petal, 
every leaf would be told over like a 
rosary. 

But nobody seemed anxious to 
inaugurate any pageant. Nobody 
wanted to light a candle at Miss 
Brown’s shrine. And at last, on a 
bleak winter day when everything 
had gone wrong and she had been 
quite unable to be grateful to any- 
body, she made a reckless decision. 
She would provide a pageant for 
herself. Before she began to save up 
for the rainy day, she would save up 
for the pageant. 

“After that,” she remarked, care- 
fully putting crumbs on the window- 
sill for the birds, “you’ll be quiet. 
You'll be truly thankful, Myrtle 
Brown.” 

She began to scrimp and save. 
Week by week the little hoard in- 
creased. A half-penny here and a 
penny there—it was wonderful how 
soon she amassed a shilling. So great 
was her determination that, before 
her next birthday, she had got to- 
gether two pounds. 

“It’s a wild and wicked thing to 
spend two pounds on what neither 
feeds nor clothes,” she said. She knew 
it would be impossible to tell the 
landlady. She would never hear the 
last of it. No! It must be a dead secret. 
Nobody must know where those 
flowers came from What was the 
word people used when you were not 
to know the name? 


“Anon” — something. Yes. The 


flowers must be “anon.” There was 
a little shop at Covent Garden where 
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MARY WEBB 


ARY WEBB was a comparatively 
unknown English writer until Pre- 
mier Stanley Baldwin read one of her 
books one day and began talking about 
her. The book was Precious Bane (Dut- 
ton), and Mr. Baldwin thought it the 
best of its kind he had ever read and said 
so as often as he got a chance. His en- 
thusiasm, coupled with the opinions of 
other writers like James Barrie and John 
Buchan, has brought fame to Mary Webb 
both in England and in this country. But 
her fame came too late for her to enjoy 
it. She died in 1927, a few months be- 
fore her works became the literary rage 
of London. 

Mary Meredith Webb was born in 
Shropshire (1881) and lived there most 
of her life. Her first novel was pub- 
lished when she was thirty-five years old 
and in the remaining twelve years of 
her life she wrote seven other books, 
four of which were novels. Mr. Baldwin’s 
favorite, Precious Bane, which won the 
Femina-Vie Herueuse Prize in 1925, is 
a tragedy of the soil, told in first-person 
Shropshire dialect. Her writing shows the 
influence of Shakespeare, A. E. Hous- 
man, and Thomas Hardy. 








they would sell retail. Tuberoses, 
they sometimes had. Wonderful 
things were heaped in hampers. She 
would go there on the day before her 
birthday. 

“You ought,” she said, as she 
drank her cup of cocoa at five o’clock 
on a winter morning, “to be down- 
right ashamed of what you’re going 
to do this morning. Spending forty 
shillings on the lust of the eye!” 

But this rather enhanced the en- 
joyment, and she was radiant as she 
surveyed early London from the bus. 

Tomorrow morning, not much later 


than this, it would arrive—the ala-_ 


baster box of precious nard. 

She descended at Covent Garden, 
walking through the piled crates of 
greenstuff, the casks of fruit, the 
bursting sacks of potatoes, the large 
flat frails of early narcissi, exhaling 
fragrance. She came to her Mecca. 

The shopkeeper was busy. He saw 
a shabby little woman with an ex- 
pression of mingled rapture and 
anxiety. 









“Well ma’am, what is it?” he asked, 
“Cabbage?” 

“No, sir!” she replied with some as. 
perity. “I want some flowers. Good 
flowers. They are to be packed and 
sent to a lady I know, tonight.” 

“Vi'lets?” 

“Yes. Vi’lets and tuberoses and 
lilies and pheasant-eye, and maiden- 
hair and mimosa and a few dozen 
roses, and some of those early poly- 









. anthus and gilly-flowers.” 


“Wait a minute! Wait a minute! I 
suppose you know they’ll cost a 
pretty penny?” 

“I can pay for what I order,” said’ 
Miss Brown with hauteur. “Write 
down what I say, add it up as you go 
on, put down box and postage, and 
I'll pay.” 

The shopkeeper did as he was told. 

Miss Brown went from flower to 
flower, like a sad-colored butter- 
fly, softly touching a petal, softly 
sniffing a rose. She was bliss incar- 
nate. The shopkeeper, realizing that 
something unusual was afoot, gave 
generous measure. At last the order 
was complete, the address given, the 
money—all twos pounds—paid. 

“Any card enclosed?” queried the 
shopman. 

Triumphantly Miss Brown pro- 
duced one. 

“In affection and esteem.” 

“A good friend, likely?” queried 
the shopman. 

“Almost my only friend,” replied 
Miss Brown. 

Through Covent Garden’s pecu- 
liarly glutinous mud she went in a 
beatitude, worked in a _ beatitude, 
went home in a dream. 

She slept brokenly, as children do 
on Christmas Eve, and woke early, 
listening for the postman’s ring. 

Hark! Yes! A ring. 

But the landlady did not come up. 
It must have been only the milkman. 








Another wait. Another ring. No foot- 
steps. The baker, she surmised. 

Where was the postman? He was 
very late. If he only knew, how quick 
he would have been! 

Another pause. An hour. Nothing. 
It was long past his time. She went 
down. 

“Postman?” said the landlady, 
“why, the postman’s been gone above 
an hour! Parcel? No, nothing for 
you. There did a parcel come for Miss 
Brown, but it was a great expensive 
box with “Cut Flowers” on it, sol 
knew it wasn’t for you and I sent it 
on straight to Miss Elvira Brown the 
actress, who used to lodge here. She 
was always getting stacks of flowers, 
so I knew it was for her.” 





Reprinted from .\rmour Wherein He 
Trusted, by Mary Webb, publiched 
and er hted »y E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Inc., New York. 
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After High School—What? 


Some Thoughts on Who Should Go to College and Why 


given a bachelor’s degree 
(A.B.) at birth, suggested 

Barrett Wendell, the famed Har- 
yard professor, in whimsical protest 
against undue reverence for college 
degrees. As a nation we have always 
yeen pretty much impressed by a 
string of letters after a name. John 
Doe—A.B., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., etc., 
etc. All those scholastic achieve- 
ments tell the world that John Doe is 
—or ought to be—a scholar and a 
gentleman. 

Marcus Aurelius evaluated 
men differently in his famous 
dictum: “Understand that a 
man is worth just so much as 
the things are worth about 
which he busies himself.” The 
American people are begin- 
ning to think a little more crit- 
ically about the democratic 
ideal of a college education for 
everyone. They are discovering 
that the question is a purely 
individual one. After high 
school—what next? This is the 
personal problem of every John 
and Mary Doe about to gradu- 
ate from high school. Shall it be 
college, a job, or training in 
some special school? 

Only the abilities, needs, and 
wishes of John and Mary can 
enter into the solution of the 
problem. To be sure there is the 
very pressing matter of financ- 
ing an education to consider. 
That problem is dealt with on 
page 30. So let’s assume, for the 
purposes of this discussion, that 
everyone is divinely endowed 
with enough money to disre- 
gard it. 

Why should anyone want to 
go to college? To get a rounded cul- 
tural and informational background? 
To get special training for a profes- 
sion? To command a better salary? 
To keep up with the Joneses? To 
climb a little higher on the social 
ladder? To make friends who will be 
useful in business later? To avoid 
going to work and have a good time 
for four years? To follow in Dad’s 
footsteps? To catch a good husband? 

Valid or not, all these reasons do 
influence high school graduates in 
deciding to go to college. An educa- 
tion is often regarded as a more or 
less desirable by - product. The 
amount of midnight oil burned is too 
often measured in proportion to the 
danger of flunking out. 

Dean Max McConn of Lehigh Uni- 
Versity suggests three major tests for 


H eve: American should be 






deciding who should and should not 
go to college. They are: 


1. A fairly high degree of bookish 
aptitude—that is, the ability to learn 
fairly easily from studying books. 

2. An awakened intellectual inter- 
est in something. He adds: “I would 
say that if there is any subject what- 
ever that is taught in college which a 
young man or woman has definitely 
enjoyed studying and really wants to 
go on studying, then that young person 
qualifies for college under this head- 
ing.” 





ph by Re» te 
ms for Life used by special permission. 
Girls at Pomona College (California) enjoy many 
sports. These girls are going to play badminton. 


3. A fairly high degree of self-mas- 
tery or capacity for self-direction. This 
implies an ability to use the freedom 
from discipline and supervision which 
college gives. It applies especially to 
the frivolous one: who flit through the 
college of Liberal Arts, lighting on the 
“snap courses” and emerging almost 
unscathed by learning. 


If John and Mary are not natural- 
ly bookish, they would be unhappy, 
unsuccessful and wasteful of time 
and money to insist upon going to 
college just because “it’s the thing 
to do.” 

If he or she does things better or 
learns better without the aid of 
books, there are many kinds of train- 
ing open besides college. Perhaps 
John is always fooling with cars or 
model airplanes or some other kind 
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of machinery. Perhaps he handles 
tools skillfully. In other words, John 
accomplishes things with his hands. 
Then maybe John would find a ca- 
reer for himself by getting training 
in a vocational school or a tech- 
nological institute. Excellent schools 
of this type are Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, Went - 
worth Institute in Boston, Bliss Elec- 
trical School in Washington, D. C., 
Cooper Union in New York City, and 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute in Cin- 
cinnati. 

If either John or Mary has a 
gift for acting, music, or art, the 
problem is not difficult. There 
are many good conservatories 
of music, schools of art, and 
dramatic schools where they 
can develop their talents. 

If Mary likes to fool with her 
own or her friends’ problems of 
hair, make-up and finger-nails, 
perhaps she should get into 
the ever - growing “beauty 
business.” If clothes are her 
hobby, what about studying 
design and dress-making in a 
school like the McDowell De- 
signing and Dressmaking 
School of New York or Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn? Perhaps 
Mary is good in a sick room and 
would profit by training in a 
nursing school. 

A high school graduate who 
fails to meet the second and 
third tests listed by Dean Mc- 
Conn — awakened intellectual 
interest in something, or self- 
mastery and capacity for self- 
direction, may only need to 
wait. A year or two at home, 
travelling, or working may 
clear things up. 

For those students who feel they 
must have some college education, 
but not necessarily a degree, the ju- 
nior college offers a solution. There 
are about 500 in the United States. 
Some of the junior celleges, espe- 
cially those for women, offer a sort 
of “finishing” course for girls up to 
about twenty years of age. In some 
of them the “liberal arts” are very 
liberal indeed. At Stephens College 
in Missouri, the girls needn’t worry 
much about math, science, or the 
classics. Instead they may elect Mu- 
sic, Consumers’ Problems, Dietetics, 
Tap Dancing, Dramatics, and Ex- 
pressive Speech. 

Other junior colleges, like Colby 
and Pomona, are for both boys and 
girls. They give two - year courses 
which include pre - medical study, 
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By special permission of Life. 


The famed Serpentine Wall at the University of Virginia (Charlottesville) is one 
of the many spectacles of the beautiful campus designed by Thomas Jefferson. 


teaching, and business administra- 
tion as well as many vocational sub- 
jects. The students may either finish 
their work with junior college or go 
on to a university to get a degree. 

President Robert M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago thinks that 
every American student should have 
a chance to round out his work with 
junior college at least. He favors 
what is called the 6-4-4 plan. This 
would carry elementary school work 
up to the sixth grade. High school 
would run from the sixth grade 
through the present tenth grade. The 
eleventh and twelfth grades and two 
years of junior college would com- 
plete a public school education. Of 
course that would mean that every 
community which now has a high 
school would extend it to include the 
work of junior college. 

But Hutchins’ plan is still in the 
future. Meanwhile, what about those 
high school graduates who pass all 
the tests and are unquestionably 
what educators label “college mate- 
rial?” Today about six percent of 
the people of*college age are study- 
ing in some 1460 colleges and uni- 
versities. Most of them honestly want 
to prepare themselves for a career 
or for life or both. Although they are 
alike in their purpose, they differ 
widely in their needs, their objec- 
tives and their abilities. Some of 
them are in the wrong college. But 
they are all hoping that college 
training will help them to a better 
career than they could make with- 
out it. 

How do they select the college 
they enter? Some go to the college 
the family tradition has picked out. 





(Grand -dad and Dad were both 
Yaleton men.) Some go where all 
the fellows in their class are going. 
Some go where the minister, or the 
principal suggests. Some go to the 
nearest college. Some go to the col- 
lege that has the best football team. 
Some go to a denominational col- 
lege supported by their church. Some 
go to the college where they can live 
as cheaply as possible. 

Whether these reasons are good 
reasons or not is again an individual 
matter. The kind of education a boy 
or girl should be given is the kind 
to which he is best suited. Family 
traditions, church or school influ- 
ence, geographical location and the 
like may be a part of the choice. But 
none of those alone should he the sole 
reason for choosing a college. 

In a general way. educators agree 
that college should be a preparation 
for life. But educators disagree wide- 
ly as to the exact meaning of that 
phrase. Some say our vouth should 
be educated for a changing world. 
Others say we don’t know what a 
changed world would be like. so 
teach vouth the wisdom of the ages 
and hope they can put it to good use 
in any sort of world. Whatever type 
of education a high schoo! graduate 
may seek. he may find. Many new 
types of colleves are cut to fit various 
educational theories 

For the person who wants an un- 
usual kind of education there are col- 
leges with various types of new 
pizns. Antioch. Pc!lins. Bennington, 
Chicago, New College, Bard College, 
and W‘cenncin ho--o all Jeft the beat- 
en track to b’97e new trails. 

Antioch College, in Ohio, gives a 





. require the usual high school credits 





five or six-year course for a degree 
The students spend about half thep 
time doing college work and the other 
half working outside the college earp. 
ing money and getting first-hand ex. 
perience. More than 150 industries 
educational, professional and govern. 
mental institutions hire Antioch peo. 
ple while they are going to school. The 
students work in the field of their ma. 
jor studies. 

Bennington College, in Vermont, is 
for women only. Bennington does not 








































































for admission. If a girl is very good in 
one field, but poor in others, she may 
be admitted provided she meets other 
requirements. There she can work out 
her own program to suit her special 
abilities. There is a winter recess of 
two months when the student is en- 
couraged to leave the campus for in- 
dependent work or travel. 

A system of allowing students in- 
itiative is also the basis of the New 
Plan now in effect at Chicago Univer- 
sity. The undergraduate work at Chi- 
cago is grouped under four main 
heads: Humanities, Social Sciences, 
Physical Sciences, and Biological Sci- 
ences. The student receives four elab- 
orate outlines.with complete bibliog- 
raphies. These contain the required 
work in the four major divisions just 
mentioned. He may attend lectures or 
not as he sees fit, but he must master 
the work assigned in the syllabi. 

Other colleges which encourage stu- 
dents to work ahead on their own are 
Rollins College in Florida which gives 
no lectures and examinations, but in- 
stead permits the students to meet 
with faculty members for two - hour 
conferences and study grcups. At 
Princeton and Harvard, the Oxford tu- 
torial system gives the student oppor- 
tunity to work independently under 
the guidance of a tutor. At Swarth- 
more, the last two years for exception- 
al students are devoted to “reading for 
honors.” The students meet in small 
discussion groups called seminars 
where they can talk over their prob- 
lems with the professors. These stu- 
dents need not attend classes, or take 
examinations and quizzes. 

Most of the new ideas in college 
education are being tried in one form 
or another in state universities and 
other private colleges besides those 
where they originated. The Thirty- 
first Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education lists 
128 colleges which have introduced 
experimental methods. 

In choosing a college, a high school 
graduate should remember that most 
schools have some departments 
where the professors are especially 














distinguished and the work is strong. 
In others, the work may be weak. A 
boy or girl should weigh special in- 
terests and professional plans against 
what any college can offer him be- 
fore making his choice. 

The student who is planning edu- 
cation after high school might make 
charts like those on page 34 for guid- 
ance in choosing his school. 
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i From Poet to President 


The Story of Dr. Douglas Hyde 
By Kimball Flaccus 


HE first President of Eire 

under the new constitution is 

to be a poet and scholar uni- 
yersally loved in Ireland, Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde. Now in his 78th year, Dr. 
Hyde has had bestowed upon him 
the highest political honor in a coun- 
try which he helped to restore, not 
by political but by cultural means, to 
the ancient position of honor it once 
held. 

On April 21 it was announced that 
at a conference between the De 
Valera Government Party and the 
Cosgrave Opposition Party Dr. Hyde 
had been proposed and accepted as 
the presidential candidate. This de- 
cision, coupled with the later an- 
nouncement that Alfred Byrne, the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, had decided 
not to run for the presidency, as- 


over the twenty-six counties of Ire- 
land has been relinquished by Down- 
ing Street; the Treaty of 1921, signed 
after bloody guerilla warfare, has 
been superseded by a more intelli- 
gent one, and the two nations are 
free to respect each other as friend- 
ly neighbors. This consummation 
has been tirelessly worked for by 
Eamon De Valera, the outstanding 
genius of Irish politics today. For 
over twenty years the long, lean, be- 
spectacled “Dev” has fought for his 
country against the world’s might- 
iest empire, and now he is ready to 
retire, after ushering into the fore- 
ground the grand old man who 
dreamed the same dreams and dif- 
fered only in the method of accom- 
plishing them. 

It is not too much to say that with- 
































“The Irish Revival,” a caricature by Beatrice Elvery for Susan Mitchell’s Aids to the 
Immortality of Certain Persons in Ireland. The short figure, fifth from left is Dou- 
glas Hyde. Also included are W. B. Yeats, George Moore, and George Russell. 


sured the election of Dr. Hyde, a 
Protestant. Informed observers point 
out that De Valera, anxious to 
achieve his ideal of a United Ireland, 
took the initiative in calling the con- 
ference which agreed on Dr. Hyde. 
If a Protestant were to be elected 


-head of the government in Dublin, 


the six counties of Ulster might be 
less reluctant to consider union with 
Eire, and Anglo-Irish cooperation 
Would be advanced. Sure enough, 
the Belfast reaction to the nomina- 
tion was in the main favorable, and 
on April 25 it was announced that 
an agreement between Eire and Eng- 
land had been signed, ending the 
long tariff war, providing for in- 
creased trade, and settling problems 
of mutual defense. 

Now the last vestige of control 
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out Douglas Hyde there would have 
been no Celtic Revival to stir the 
imagination of a proud and ancient 
people, and translate this powerful 
impulse into concrete political chan- 
nels. What manner of man is he who 
thus indirectly contributed to chang- 
ing the map of Europe? 

Douglas Hyde, the youngest son 
of the Reverend Arthur Hyde, was 
born in the year 1860 at Frenchpark, 
County Roscommon. Norman blood 
flowed in his veins, and his father 
was Rector of the Anglican Church, 
Frenchpark; yet the boy, brought up 
among Catholic peasants who were 
Irish-speakers, grew to love their 
language and their ways. Ever an 
out-door lad, he wandered, shooting 
and fishing, over the wild and beau- 
tiful countryside. Like Tom Sawyer, 





Dr. Douglas Hyde, president of Ireland. 


he could not be coaxed into attend- 
ing school. It is on record that he 
was taken finally to Dublin and put 
into school there, but ten days later 
he caught the measles and was 
shipped home, where he continued 
to learn the informal lore of the 
country. When, after being tutored by 
his father in Latin and Greek, he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
Hyde had escaped the Anglicising 
process which moulded most school- 
boys ‘at the time. That case of 
measles helped to make Douglas 
Hyde the man he is today. 

At Trinity College the young 


‘ scholar was amazed to find complete 


ignorance of the Irish language, the 
Gaelic national past. He pondered 
what might be done to right this situ- 
ation while he took long walks in 
the country during his vacations. He 
returned to college to argue, write, 
and deliver orations, to come into 
conflict with the Board. Nobody 
liked Hyde very much; he was an 
uncouth sort of fellow, and a nui- 
sance. 

On graduating from Trinity he 
went to Canada to teach English 
Literature at the Staté University of 
New Brunswick. While in Canada he 
studied the folk-ways and language 
of the Indians, but soon the long win- 
ters drove him home. 

In 1889 his first book appeared, 
entitled Folk Stories; it was written 
entirely in Irish, and consisted of 
tales written down by Hyde just as 
he heard them in the original tongue. 
He followed it with Beside the Fire, 
another collection published-in 1890 
which contained both Irish and Eng- 
lish versions. This juxtaposition pro- 
foundly influenced the study of Irish 
by scholars, and the use of Anglo- 
Irish idiom by Synge, Yeats, and 
Lady Gregory, and other writers of 
the Celtic Revival. 





Meanwhile Hyde had been active 
in scattered societies engaged in the 
study of the Irish or Gaelic language. 
He found them to be literary, archaic, 
and completely ineffective as far as 
any definite program was concerned. 
In November, 1892, he delivered a 
bombshell in a speech to a literary 
society in Dublin; it contained all the 
substance of his deep thought on the 
subject, and was entitled “The Neces- 
sity of De-Anglicising Ireland.” 

In the speech Hyde as- 
serted that such a necessity 
existed “not as a protest 
against imitating what is 
best in the English people, 
for that would be absurd, 
but rather to show the folly 
of neglecting what is Irish.” 
He painted the glorious past, 
the cultural and spiritual 
heritage of which Irishmen 
had been robbed. Ireland 
was the only country in Eu- 
rope which had escaped the 
standardizing claws of the 
eagles of Rome. Naturally 
her culture was bound up in 
her language; therefore the 
most effective way to revive 
that culture was to revive 
the language as a living, 
spoken tongue. True, it was 
still spoken in remote parts 
of Ireland, but because of 
the English Board Schools and the 
English press, it was rapidly dying 
out. 

Hyde proposed to unite all Gaelic 
Societies under one leadership, with 
prizes to be offered for quick mas- 
tery of the native tongue. The in- 
digenous sports, hurling and Gaelic 
football, were to be fostered. Irish 
dances and music were to provide 
entertainment all over the country. 
The names of people and places were 
to be de-Anglicised. Thus Biddy 
would become Bridget once more, 
and Denis change to Donough, and 
Kingstown become Dun Laoghre. 
Hyde would have the study of Irish 
in the universities and schools placed 
on a par with, if not above, the study 
of Greek and Latin. 


In 1893 the Gaelic League was 
founded, with Hyde as president, a 
position he was to hold until 1915. 
Under his leadership the organiza- 
tion grew by leaps and bounds. 
Meanwhile Hyde lectured, toured, 
campaigned, composed pamphlets, 
and wrote one-act plays in Irish for 
the dramatic groups which evolved 
into the now famous Abbey Theatre. 
He published his monumental schol- 
arly work in English, The Literary 
History of Ireland. He continued his 
great labor of love, collecting the 
songs and stories of the Connacht 
peasantry. When the English under 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth had 


driven the native Irish people “To 


Hell or Connacht,” they little real-- 


ized that they were creating on the 
border of the Atlantic, in the wild 
and barren wastes of the western 
province, a reservoir of tradition, 
rooted in language, which would one 
day break free and end their domi- 
nation. 

Of the various collections of Con- 
nacht songs which Hyde published, 


with Irish texts, and both metrical . 
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Autograph copy of a poem in Gaelic in 
Dr. Hyde’s own hand. The signature is 
his Gaelic pseudonym. A free translation 
follows: 


I am Raftery the poet, 

Full of hope and love; 

With eyes without light; 

With gentleness without misery. 


An Craoibin Aoibin 
(Douglas Hyde) 








and free translation into English, the 
most beautiful and the most widely 
known was Love Songs of Connacht, 
which appeared in 1893. On the title 
Page was the pseudonym by which 
Hyde is known even today, the 
Irish phrase “An Craoibin Aoibin,”’ 
which means “The Delightful Little 
Branch.” A brief translation will 
serve to demonstrate both his skill as 
a poet and the delicate beauty of the 
Irish verse form with its internal 
rhyme: 
A honey mist on a day of frost, in a 
dark oak wood, 
And love for thee in the. heart of me, 
thou bright, white and good; 
Thy slender form, soft and warm, thy 
red lips apart, 
Thou hast found me, thou hast bound 
me, and put grief in my heart. 
The poetic melancholy of the Gael 
pervades not only the love poetry 
but the religious poetry as well. Wit- 
ness these stanzas from a selection in 
The Religious Poems of Connacht: 


= 


Take no heed of the creed or’ 
wealth of the world, 

Do not boast of its host or its bann 
unfurled, 3 

Thou art made out of clay, into 
to be turned, 

And into the room of the tomb te} 
hurled. 


Though plenty of gold thou hold ag 
jewels, i 

Silver white, brass bright, and pey 

Sheep and kine, with swine grounf 
rooting, 

Castles and holds of unt 

beauty. 

Men of science to ride besi 
thee, 

Men from college, of know 
edge like thee, 7 

Cooks for roasting, toastii 
frying, 

Costliest wines on side-bo 
shining; 

Though at thy back the pz 
be crying, 

Chasing through lawns th 
fawns swift flying, 

The loudest to call of all the 
riders, 

Pressing to speed thy steed 
untiring, 

Yet this is all to fall and leave 
thee, 

Hounds and lawns and fawns 
and deer too, 

All must fall, for all is fleeting, 

Churchyard walls rise tall be- 
tween you.” 


When the affected and super-re- 
fined George Moore came to Dublin 
it was for the purpose of reforming 
Ireland after his own fashion, but 
any movement in which George 
Moore participated had to be con- 
trolled by George Moore. Conse- 
quently the novelist stayed but a 
short time in the Irish capital, then 
returned to England where like a 
silk-worm he spun out his Dublin 
memoirs. All the members of the 
Dublin literary circle felt his biting 
satire when the three volumes of 
Hail and Farewell appeared. Moore 
was especially malicious in his cari- 
cature of Douglas Hyde. Susa a 
Mitchell wrote: “The reckless care 
cature he (Moore) shows us beali) 
no likeness to the fiery spirit 
overturned the ideas of a generatit 
and discovered in a slut amongst 
languages the features of a queen. 
No one has better summed up tig 
contribution of Dr. Hyde to modem, 
Ireland. a 

For it all turned out as Hyde h 
planned; the language revival helpet 
to instill into Irish hearts the co 
sciousness of nationhood. Now th 
Eire has at last achieved indepen 
ence, the stage has been set for a n@ 
era of peace and prosperity, and, 
is fitting that the man who @ 
than any other helped to origin 
it should take the chair of high 
political honor. 
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“WHAT A LIFE” 
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Above: This scene of a lineup should look familiar to you or don’t you ever 
have to go to the Principal’s office with a slip to be okayed? 


and leave High School on the Stage 
nd fawns When the eleven Scholastic Awards prize win- 
‘ ners came to New York to appear on our broad- 
fleeting, east, Scholastic took them to see the new George 
e tall be- Abbott comedy, What a Life. This ‘was an in- 
spiration, because What a Life is a play about 
uper-re- high school life and high school students. Our 


o Dublin contingent made up the ideal audience, because 
we knew whether or not the play rang true, and 
the unanimous opinion was that it did. Ezra 
Stoife played the chief role of Henry Aldrich, 
the boy with a genius for getting into trouble 
and with a bad inferiority complex to boot. The 
play is in three acts, but Mr. Stone gave Scholas- 
tic’s guests a fourth—by receiving us backstage 


— after the performance and talking to us in dress- 
e Dull ing gown and grease paint. 

; of the 

is biting Below: Both these boys want to take Barbara to 


umes of the class dance and there’s bad blood between 
. Moore them. That’s our hero, Henry, in the middle. 
his cari- 


Susaii Above: Tense moment for everyone, centering, as usual, around Henry. 


Below: Henry’s mother, his girl, the principal and the detective all think 
he stole the band. But it all comes out right in the end. 4 
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The VIKINGS of 1638 


300th Anniversary of Swedish Landing 
in Delaware to be Celebrated Next Month 


By Wouter Van Garrett 


HILE wars and rumors of 
wars distress the people of 
the European continent, the 


‘,wedes take the middle way. They 
have a workable democracy there, 
and Sweden is at peace with herself 
nnd her neighbors. 

Here in America, our people are 
also at peace, and enjoy freedom 
from the extremes of Fascism and 
Communism. It is a happy omen that 
these two great democratic nations 
‘should unite this 
‘summer to celebrate 
their historical coop- 
eration in building 
America. The occa- 
sion for the celebra- 
tion is the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of 
the landing of the first 
Swedish colonists in 
Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sweden and Amer- 
ica will fittingly mark 
this tercentenary on June 28 and 29, 
1938. Official delegations from Swe- 
den and Finland will represent their 
countries. They will be greeted by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Hull, and the governors of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. Eight 
ocean liners have been chartered to 
carry the Swedish and Finnish visit- 
ors. A Swedish battleship is expect- 
ed to bring Crown Prince Gustaf 
‘Adolf and Princess Louise. The royal 
party will go by tender up Christina 
Creek from the Delaware River to 
the rock where the Swedes landed 
in 1638. A monument erected by 
Sweden will be presented to the 
United States and accepted by the 
President. 

At the dedication ceremonies, the 
Crown Prince, heir to the Swedish 
throne, will speak for his country. 
Secretary of State Hull will give the 
main address for America. Later in 
the day, the celebration will shift to 
‘Pennsylvania. The American Swed- 
ish Historical Museum in Philadel- 
phia will be dedicated. The Swedish- 
American citizens will welcome the 
royal visitors with a parade and 
there will be an afternoon lawn fes- 
tival with folk dances, drill teams 
and gymnastics. 

On the following day, the Crown 
Prince will dedicate Governor Printz 
Park on Tinicum Island in the Dela- 
ware River, the site of the first Swed- 
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One of the Swedish stamps to 
celebrate the tercentenary. 


ish settlement. Johan Printz, the first 
governor of Pennsylvania, built his 
executive mansion on Tinicum 
Island. 

The tercentenary program brings 
to light a little-known chapter in 
the history of the earliest settle- 
ments. We have all been taught to 
think more of the achievements of 
William Penn and his Quakers in 
Pennsylvania than of the earlier 
Swedish colony. However, the 
Swedes were farming 
along the banks of the 
Delaware River for 
nearly fifty years be- 
fore Penn arrived. 

Late in the year 
1637 the first Swedish 
expedition to the New 
World sailed from 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 
It arrived in Dela- 
ware Bay in March, 
1633, and went on up 
the river to anchor 
opposite a rocky ledge not far from 
the site of Old Swedes Church in 
Wilmington. There the Swedes 
formed a permanent settlement 
called New Sweden. 

At the beginning of the 17th Cen- 
tury, Sweden was rapidly becoming 
one of the powerful nations of North- 
ern Europe. Its ambitious and gift- 
ed king, Gustavus Adolphus, had 
brought Sweden to greatness 
through the Thirty Years’ War. He 
wanted his country to have a part in 
colonizing the Americas. The king’s 
















This stone will play a prominent part 
in the coming tercentenary celebration. 


able minister — Axel Oxenstierna— 
attempted to carry on those ambi- 
tions after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus on the field of battle in 
1632. The king’s daughter, Christina, 
was still a minor and she followed 
Oxenstierna’s advice in sending a 
colony to the Delaware. 

In this venture, Oxenstierna was 
advised by several Dutch explorers, 
among whom was the famous Peter 
Minuit. Minuit commanded the ex- 
pedition which was financed by the 
New Sweden Company. Its Swedish 
and Finnish representatives set sail 
in two ancient vessels, the Kalmar 
Nychel and the Fogel Grip. It was a 
long and trying voyage for the sea- 
worn vessels. When they finally lym- 
bered into Delaware Bay, they were 
weather-beaten and battered. 

A short time after the pioneers had 
cast anchor five Indian chiefs went 
aboard, and Peter Minuit bought 
from them lands for New Sweden, 
The southern boundary of the colony 
was the site of Wilmington. The 
northern is today the League Island 
Navy Yard. To the east the limit was 





This old building standing on Tinicum Island in the Delaware river is believed to 
have been used as an old Finnish bath house. Later it may have served as a prison 
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the Delaware River, and to the west 
only “the setting sun” limited ex- 
pansion. 

Peter Minuit, who bought Man- 
hattan Island for trinkets worth 
about $26, probably made a good 
pargain for New Sweden also. The 
price is unknown, but tradition has 
it that he gave the Indians some cop- 
per kettles and other trifles. What- 
ever the price was, it evidently sat- 
isfied the Indians, for the relations 
between the Swedes and the tribes 
were always friendly. The king had 
instructed the first governor: “The 
wild nations bordering upon all 
other sides, the Governor shall know 
how to treat with all humanity and 
respect (and see to it) that no vio- 
lence or wrong be done to them.” He 
was also instructed “. . . to sell and 
exchange such things for other things 
which are found among them and 
which they themselves have no use 
for.” 

Peter Minuit got the colony set- 


river and selected Tinicum Island as 
his headquarters, and around that 
point most of the history of New 
Sweden occurred. 

The New Sweden Company struck 
an unexpected snag. Colonists were 
not easily found and persuaded to 
move to America. The Swedes had 
no particular reason for leaving their 
own land. There was no religious 
persecution; taxes were not oppres- 
sive. There was plenty of unoccu- 
pied land at home, for Sweden’s pop- 
ulation was small. The Swedes asked 
why leave a pleasant home to em- 
bark upon a dangerous venture? 

As a result, the Swedish govern- 
ment had to resort to coercion to ac- 
quire colonists at first. Some were 
sent over because they had deserted 
from the army. Some were under ar- 
rest for debts. Some were Finns who 
had run counter to the law by poach- 
ing and burning forests to clear the 
land for crops. All in all the first 
two expeditions were made up of 





Entrance to Johan Printz Park, Tinicum, from the Delaware River. It is here that 
Johan Printz landed. Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus will land here on June 29th. 


tled, erected a fort named after the 
Queen, and then cruised off to the 
West Indies, leaving the infant set- 
tlement to its own devices. His ship 
was driven out to sea in a storm and 
Peter Minuit was never heard from 
again. 

The colonists went to farming at 
once. They cleared land and planted 
corn and tobacco and set out trap 
lines for beaver and otter. A second 
band of pioneers arrived in April, 
1640, bringing supplies, domestic 
animals, soldiers, and a minister. 
But not until March, 1643, did the 
Prospects of the struggling colony 
look hopeful. New life came with 
the arrival of Johan Printz, the new 
governor, who injected life and vigor 
into the enterprise. He moved up the 
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an unpromising lot. But Governor 
Printz was a forceful and energetic 
leader and he got results. Later ex- 
peditions. included colonists who 
came willingly to New Sweden. 

On the vessel which brought Jo- 
han Printz came Johan Campanius 
Holm, a teacher and preacher. He 
stayed in America a bare five years, 
doing a good deal of missionary 
work among the Indians. John Eliot, 
the Puritan minister of New En- 
gland, is generally credited with do- 
ing the first Protestant missionary 
work among the Indians, beginning 
in 1646. Actually, Holm worked 
among the Indians in 1643. 

Shortly after he landed at Tini- 
cum, Holm became interested in the 
Delawares. He learned their customs 
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John Hanson, descendant of the Swedish 
settlers at Tinicum, patriot, and first 
president of the Continental Congress. 


and habits and studied their home 
life. Visiting them in their villages 
and wigwams he won their confi- 
dence. They regarded him as a coun- 
sellor and friend. He invented a 
means of writing the Delaware lan- 
guage and prepared a vocabulary 
which gave numbers, phrases, and 
dialogue. He also translated Luther’s 
Small Catechism—the first transla- 
tion into the Delaware language. 
Only when his five years’ work in 
America proved too strenuous for his 
health did Holm return to Sweden. 

Meanwhile, New Sweden was 
making slow progress. Johan Printz 
had had numerous grist mills built. 
He had opened land to cultivation. 
Orchards were set out. There was 
even a small industry making bar- 
rels, tubs, casks, and farming imple- 
ments. A wholesome social life was 
becoming established. Yet New 
Sweden was beset by difficulties and 
Printz’s ventures made small head- 
way. 

Repeatedly Printz requested 
Queen Christina and Oxenstierna for 
reinforcements, money. and addition- 
al equipment. But new European 
wars had embroiled Sweden and her 
slim resources were strained to the 
limit. Moreover, the flighty Queen 
was indifferent to the fate of New 
Sweden. Finally, Governor Printz 
asked to be relieved of his office. No 
one came to take his place, and, in 
1653 he took matters into his own 
hands and sailed for home leaving 
his son-in-law in charge. Shortly 
afterward, a new Governor named 
Johan Rising came to America. 
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By that time, however, New Swe- 
den’s days were numbered.The Dutch 
settled to the north in New York had 
long cast envious eyes on the Swed- 
ish settlement. Finally the Holland- 
ers came down the river and con- 
quered the Swedes who were 
unprepared to make adequate de- 
fense. The Swedish colony was ab- 
sorbed, and later, after the conquest 
of the Dutch by the English, became 
a part of the British colonies. 

The Swedish colony became a 
brief chapter in American history. 
But the Swedish and Finnish colo- 
nists and their descendants continued 
to play an active part in the devel- 
opment of the American colonies. 
Though the life span of the official 
New Sweden covered a bare seven- 
teen years that short span of time 
does not measure the contribution 
the Scandinavians made to the New 
World. From those energetic Swedes 
and Finns came descendants who 
fought for the American side in the 
Revolution. Later one of them played 
a decisive role in helping to solve the 
problems of the new Republic. 

This man was John Morton, a 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. John Morton’s ancestors 
came to America with Governor Ris- 
ing, among the tenth expedition of 
settlers. Three generations had lived 
in Pennsylvania before John Morton 
was born in 1724. He had served for 
nineteen years in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly (colonial legislature), and 
was well acquainted with the tech- 
niques of government. Doubtless it 
was because of this skill in public 
affairs that he was chosen a Penn- 
sylvania delegate to the first and sec- 
ond Continental Congresses. He was 
again a delegate to the Congress of 
1776 which had the task of rejecting 
or adopting the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

It was John Morton’s privilege to 
cast the deciding vote which ap- 
proved the Declaration. On that day 
—July 4, 1776—Morton arrived late 
at the hall. He had been ill and was 
delayed in starting by the visit of 
Tory friends who had called to beg 
him to vote against the document. 
John Hancock, the chairman, knew 
where Morton stood on the question, 
and how desperately his vote was 
needed. So Hancock ‘began to talk 
against time—probably the first fili- 
buster in American. history. Several 
of the delegations from smaller col- 
onies were half-hearted or undecid- 
ed in their attitude; they were wait- 
ing to see how the larger groups 
would vote. The Pennsylvania del- 
egation was evenly divided, and one 
vote would swing not only the vote 
of that colony, but also the fate of 
the entire venture. 

John Hancock kept talking until 
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The grave of John Morton in Old Swedes’ Burying Ground at Chester, Pa. This spot 
is about five miles from Tinicum Island, where the Swedes first settled in 1638. 


John Morton walked into the hall 
and took his seat. His name was 
called and he shouted, “Aye.” When 
the historic session was at an end 
everybody understood how much 
Morton’s vote had meant. As a re- 
sult his Tory friends turned against 
him and became critical and abusive. 
Although he never retreated from 
the stand he had taken, Morton was 
deeply wounded by his friends’ cen- 
sure. Eight months after the Declara- 
tion was adopted, he took sick, and 
it soon became evident that he would 
not recover. He sent for his critics, 
but they refused him a reconcilia- 
tion. As a last resort he sent them 
the message that is inscribed on one 
side of his monument. It reads: “Tell 
them they will live to see the hour 
when they shall acknowledge it to 
have been the most glorious service 
I ever rendered my country.” 

John Morton lies buried in the Old 
Swedes’ Burial ground at Chester, 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission is restoring the 
old Morton homestead, just two 
miles west of the spot where John 
Printz set up his capital. Originally 
the house was built of logs cut in the 
immediate neighborhood. In later 
years part of it was rebuilt with 
stone quarried nearby. A century 
after Morton’s family left the house, 
it was occupied by George W. Morris, 
nephew of Robert Morris who also 
signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The house will be restored in 
time for the Tercentenary celebra- 
tion. 

Among the names of American 
patriots is another of Swedish origin. 
John Hanson’s people were among 
the first Swedish settlers. When the 
Dutch conquered the colony, the 





Swedes were permitted to keep their 
homes, provided they subscribed to 
the Dutch rule. Some meekly assent- 
ed, some made their way back to 
Sweden, and others migrated to an- 
other part of the country. Among 
those who refused to bow to the 
Dutch rule were the four Hanson 
brothers, who traced their ancestry 
back to the Vasa line of Swedish 
kings. They migrated to Maryland 
where John was born. 

John Hanson was the first presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress 
when our government was under the 
Articles of Confederation. He pre- 
sided from November 5, 1781, to No- 
vember 5, 1782. It was he who issued 
the first Thanksgiving Proclamation 
for November, after the United 
States became a nation. This estab- 
lished the traditional date of the last 
Thursday of November as-a day for 
national thanksgiving, although 
Thanksgiving was not a yearly holi- 
day until nearly a century later. 

Hanson had already played a part 
as one of the moving spirits in form- 
ing our government and in the war 
for independence. He helped organ- 
ize Maryland’s wartime activities. 
He supported Washington with men, 
arms, and munitions during the anx- 
ious days while the fate of the United 
States hung in the balance. From 
1757 to 1781, he held a seat in the 
House of Delegates. After the En- 
glish Parliament passed the Boston 
Port Bill, he called a meeting of pa- 
triots at Frederick, Maryland, to reg- 
ister disapproval. In 1775 the Mary- 
land Convention commissioned 
Hanson to found a gun-lock factory 
at Frederick. A year later he organ- 
ized two companies of riflemen 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Hitler Seeks to Strengthen 
Rome-Berlin Axis 


Benito Mussolini of Italy has been 
busy the past week entertaining his 
partner in the Rome-Berlin Axis— 
Adolf Hitler of Germany. Ceremo- 
nies and spectacles devised for Hitler 
at enormous cost took place in many 
cities of Italy. In Rome, Hitler 
watched a military demonstration of 
50,000 Italian youths; in Naples he 
viewed Italian naval might in one 
of the most impressive demonstra- 
tions ever staged for a foreign vis- 
itor; back in Rome the German Dic- 
tator reviewed a three-hour parade 
of Italian army units, and the fol- 
lowing day 300 war planes staged a 
bombing demonstration to impress 
Germany’s ruler with the strength 
of Italy’s armed forces. 

Between these ceremonies and 
demonstrations Hitler attempted to 
gauge the real strength of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis and to ally the two dic- 
tatorships in an iron-clad military 
alliance. There were indications that 
the crowds lacked the enthusiasm 
that is usually shown when Musso- 
lini stages a demonstration. For 
years Italians have counted on an in- 
dependent but weak Austria on their 
northern border. Now, Hitler’s swift 
annexation of Austria places mighty 
Germany on Italy’s north, and 
though the Rome-Berlin Axis still 
stands there are indications that 
Mussolini is a little suspicious of his 
northern neighbor. The military 
demonstrations may have been 
staged to warn Hitler that Italy is 
ready for trouble. 

Hitler’s purpose in seeking a mili- 
tary alliance is to match the recent 
pact between Britain and France. He 
also hopes to get Italian aid in reach- 
ing agreements with Britain and 
France. Britain already has a treaty 
with Italy, and France is ready to 
conclude a similar pact. The final 
steps may then bring about the Four 
Power Pact which Mussolini long has 
favored as a means of preserving 





peace in Western Europe. Such a 
pact, however, excludes Russia and 
Czechoslovakia, nations that are al- 
lied with France. France has been 
willing to follow Britain in seeking a 
pact with Italy, but she feels that a 
German agreement is out of the 
question as long as Hitler follows his 
“push to the East” policy of threat- 
ening Czechoslovakia. (Schol., May 
14, p. 13-S.) 


Anglo-Italian Treaty Passed 
After Bitter Debate 


Britain’s recent treaty of friend- 
ship with Italy was approved last 
week in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 316 to 108 (Schol., May 7, 
p. 29-S) while Adolf Hitler was hur- 
rying to Rome to strengthen the 
friendly ties binding Italy and Ger- 
many. With the Hitler - Mussolini 
meeting in mind, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain sought in his speech on 
the Anglo-Italian treaty to win 
Italy’s sympathy and convince Mus- 
solini that Britain was his best 
friend. The Prime Minister’s speech 
was so weighted with praise of Ital- 
ian good faith and accomplishments 
under fascism that Labor and Lib- 
eral party members of Parliament 
heckled him furiously. Not since the 
resignation of former Foreign Min- 
ister Anthony Eden has the Prime 
Minister had to withstand such abuse 
from opposition members. 

Chamberlain announced for the 
first time that an “oral agreement” 
had been made whereby Italy’s anti- 
British propaganda in Palestine 
would be halted. In return, Britain 
would take no steps to settle the 
present Arab-Jewish conflict with- 
out consulting Italy and protecting 
her interests. He also hinted that 
Britain would not recognize Italy’s 
Ethiopian conquest until there had 
been a “Spanish settlement.” He re- 
fused to define the word “settle- 
ment,” although opposition mem- 
bers, who accuse the Government of 
favoring General Franco, pressed 
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Chamberlain angrily for an explana- 
tion. Laborite Herbert Morrison was 
particularly indignant at the Prime 
Minister’s praise of Mussolini. “We 
must assume,” he said, that the lead- 
er of the Conservative party in this 
country admires the Mussolini re- 
gime with all its tyranny, its sup- 
pression of political opinion, and its 
murders... .” 

Opposition leaders renewed at- 
tacks on the Chamberlain foreign 
policy when Laborite C. C. Poole de- 
feated a Conservative candidate for 
a vacant seat in Parliament. 


Daladier Devalues France 
Again to Aid Business 


Premier Daladier of France has 
started that nation off on what is 
hoped will be a new road to business 
recovery by devaluing the franc (re- 
ducing the amount the French coin 
will exchange for abroad) and prom- 
ising to prevent any more alarming 
plunges in its value. His action in 
fixing the franc’s value at 2.79 cents, 
or a little over 35 to a dollar has en- 
couraged nervous Frenchmen to re- 
call gold that they had shipped to 
Britain and America for safety. The 
flow of gold into France is expected 
to revive industry, which has 
slumped badly in the past year. Brit- 
ain and the United States have 
promised to aid France in solving her 
present money worries. 

Financial trouble has plagued the 
French for many years. The franc, 
once worth about 19 cents, was 
“stabilized” in 1926 at about 1/5 of 
that figure. When Premier Blum 
came to power in 1936 the franc was 
still based on gold. Since gold was 
high in price, this caused prices of 
French goods to be high in relation 
to foreign products and crippled that 
nation’s export trade. Finally, in 
September, 1936, France, in cooper- 
ation with Britain and the United 
States, devalued the franc again by 
cutting the amount of gold in it. It 

(Concluded on page 16-S) 
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U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Attacks Wagner Act 


All has not been quiet along the 
government-business cooperation 
front, despite. strenuous efforts to 
obtain “team-work” to halt the pres- 
ent slump. 

At its twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
called for labor and industry to get 
together without recourse to the Fed- 
eral Government “on those things of 
common concern.” Although a few 
speakers defended some acts of the 
New Deal, most of the Chamber’s 
speakers accused the Administration 
of causing the business slump. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board of the powerful Chase National 
Bank, said that a “breathing spell of 
two or three years” was needed to 
restore business confidence, and con- 
demned the President’s spending 
program. George H. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Chamber, contended that 
repeal of the Wagner Act was needed 
to halt labor strife and aid business. 

Meanwhile, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Republic Steel, Inland Steel, 
and Douglas Aircraft Company, at- 
tacked the N.L.R.B. in Federal Courts 
and argued that the Board had re- 
fused to give them a fair hearing 
when investigating charges that 
they violated the Wagner Act. A 
Supreme Court decision upsetting 
marketing regulations of the Ag- 
riculture Depart- 
ment and criticiz- 
ing its procedure 
as unfair also 
threatened to un- 
dermine the La- 
bor Board.Though 
the Board has 
won twelve de- 
cisions in the Su- 
preme Court, this 
latest ruling im- 
plied that the 
Board’s methods of hearing cases 
might be challenged in the future. 
Therefore, it moved to reopen the 
Ford and Republic Steel hearings. 





ALDRICH 


Critics of Neutrality Act 
Demand Drastic Revision 


What changes, if any, will be made 
in the United States government’s 
foreign policy? Will the Neutrality 
Act arms embargo against the Span- 
ish Loyalists be lifted? Readers of 
the N. Y. Times were certain last 
week that changes were scheduled 
when a front page story stated defi- 
nitely that: “The Administration has 
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decided to throw its support behind 
the resolution of Senator Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota for lifting the 
arms embargo against Spain.” Since 
the Times’ Washington correspon- 
dent, Arthur Krock, often has ob- 
tained exclusive stories from the Ad- 


ministration, the dispatch was given - 


serious attention. Other newspapers 
and news services, however, were 
barren of information on the subject. 

Did the President use the N. Y. 
Times story as bait for a fishing ex- 
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Worcester Evening Gazette 


No Foreign Entanglements 


pedition at home? Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull merely said the State 
Department would have more to say 
later on the Neutrality question. A 
bloc of Congressmen, led by Repre- 
sentative Byron Scott of California, 
has been bombarding the State De- 
partment with demands to lift the 
embargo against the Loyalists. 
(Schol., May 7, p. 20-S.) A delega- 
tion of 100 promineftt citizens also 
presented a petition favoring the Nye 
resolution. Secretary Hull has said 
that the Neutrality Act’s main pur- 
pose is to embargo shipments of 
arms to all warring nations in order 
to keep America from getting in- 
volved in a conflict. 

Opponents argue that the Act 
should be invoked only against ag- 
gressor nations, and victims of attack 
should be allowed to purchase arms. 
They charge that the Act has been 
used in a one-sided fashion. Why, 
they ask, has not the Act been in- 
voked against China and Japan, since 
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it is used to block shipments of arms 
to Loyalist Spain, though arms are 
sold freely to Germany and Italy, the 
fascist invaders of Spain? Although 
the whole problem was clouded with 
uncertainty last week, the State De- 
partment hinted that it might favor 
a compromise on the Nye resolution, 
which would lift the embargo on 
both the Loyalists and the Rebels, 
Such a move would probably aid the 
Loyalists to a greater degree, because 
the Rebels have been getting all the 
the supplies they need from 
Italy and Germany, and the 
Loyalists have lacked supplies, 


Congress to Study 
Monopolies 


Monopoly—“Exclusive con- 
trol of the supply of any com- 
modity or service . . . or such 
control as enables one to raise 
the price above that fixed by 
free competition” is to be the 
subject of a thorough Con- 
gressional investigation. Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
has introduced a proposal call- 
ing for a seven-man com- 
mittee to study its effects on 
business and industry. The 
O’Mahoney action followed 
President Roosevelt’s recent 
message to Congress which 
asked for an investigation as 
a preliminary to future legis- 
lation to curtail monopolies. 
(Schol., Jan. 15, p. 15-S.) 

To prove the need for a 
study of industry and business 
the President said that less than five 
per cent of U. S. corporations own 817 
per cent of the corporate wealth of 
the nation. This great concentration 
of private property is, he said, dan- 
gerous unless it is regulated. 

Are big businesses harmful? Do 
they control a product (monopoly) 
and then charge unfair prices? Auto- 
mobile makers are cited as examples 
of huge corporations that sell a good 
product at a reasonable price. But 
steel companies are accused of hold- 
ing their prices high and refusing to 
compete with each other. Can the 
problem be solved by forcing all in- 
dustries to compete and lower prices 
steadily? In some industries, coal for 
example, this would mean “cutthroat 
competition”—a ruinous lowering of 
prices and wages until no one could 
make a profit and the workers would 
suffer. It. appears, therefore, that 
some industries should be forced 
compete, while others should be al- 
lowed to regulate prices. 
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Wages and Hours Bill 
Again Up for Debate 


Once more the much-revised 
Wages and Hours bill is knocking at 
the door of the House of Representa- 
tives. (Schol., April 30, p. 28-S.) Fol- 
lowing President Roosevelt’s re- 
newed plea in his “fireside” radio 
chat for a bill to protect the low-paid 
workers, the House Labor Commit- 
tee approved a revised measure. A 
previous bill calling for a 40-hour 
week and a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour in industry had been 
bottled up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. When a discharge petition 
finally pried it out of this 


both the House and Senate can pass 
the bill. 


Federal Judge Hears Charges 
Against Mayor Hague 


Federal Judge William Clark is 
now hearing Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, defend his 
methods of keeping CIO union or- 
ganizers and liberal groups out of his 
community. Since last November 
Mayor Hague has been accused of 
widespread election corruption, and 
the denial of the rights of free speech 
and assembly to labor and liberal 
speakers in Jersey City. 





committee the House 
sent the bill back to the 
Labor Committee by a 
vote of 216 to 198. 

The new bill, prepared 
by New Jersey’s Repre- 
sentative Mary Norton, 
chairman of the Labor 
Committee, is not as 
drastic as the old mea- 
sure. It provides for a 
25-cent hourly minimum 
which will rise at the 
rate of 5 cents a year un- 
til it reaches 40 cents. A 
maximum work week of 
44 hours is established, 
and this will be reduced 
two hours a year until it 
reaches 40 hours. South- 
ern members of the 
House are hostile to this 
bill because it does not 
provide a lower wage 
scale in the South. They 
argue that living costs in 
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the South are lower and 
the wages therefore 


‘should not be as high. 


Northern Representatives, even some 
opponents of the Administration, 
support the bill because they think 
it will protect higher-wage Northern 
plants from Southern competition. 

But the new bill promptly ran into 
trouble when the House Rules Com- 
mittee again refused by an 8 to 6 vote 
to bring it up for a vote in the House. 
The Rules Committee’s “life and 
death” power over bills can be bro- 
ken only if a majority (218) House 
members sign a petition to discharge 
the measure and bring it up for a 
vote. In defending the wages and 
hours bill and calling for a petition 
to discharge it, President Roosevelt 
questioned the right of eight mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee to pre- 
vent the House membership from 
voting on such an important mea- 
Sure. On the first day that the dis- 
charge petition was presented 218 
House members signed it and broke 
the Rules Committee blockade. Con- 
gress may adjourn, however, before 
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Page in Louisville Courier Journal 
The Mason-Dixon Line 


Early in May the Mayor’s police 
arrested Jeff Burkitt, anti-Hague 
Democrat, and put him in jail on a 
six-month sentence for speaking 
without a permit. A fortnight ago 
police twice forced Norman Thomas, 
Socialist Presidential candidate in 
1936, to leave Jersey City. Arguing 
that he was kidnapped, not arrested, 
Thomas asked Federal officials to in- 
vestigate and see if the Lindbergh 
anti-kidnapping law had been vio- 
lated. 

Meanwhile the CIO and the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union pressed its 
case against Mayor Hague in the 
Federal Court. The case, which may 
be carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, is designed to de- 
termine whether the Mayor can 
legally prevent liberal and labor 
groups from meeting freely in his 
city. The Mayor contends that he is 
defending workers and citizens from 
the menace of communists and the 


CIO. 


Politicians Debate Value of 
New Deal’s Florida Victory 


Primary elections, at which the 
major parties select candidates for 
the general elections in November, 
are providing plenty of material for 
those who like to predict the political 
future. Senator Claude Pepper of 
Florida, New Deal supporter who 
was endorsed by James Roosevelt, 
the President’s son and secretary, 
was nominated for the Senate with 
little difficulty. One of his opponents, 
Representative Mark Wilcox, was a 
strong anti-New Dealer, who has 
charged that WPA relief funds were 
used to aid Pepper. New Dealers hold 
that Pepper’s victory points the way 
toward a victorious November. 

Indiana’s primary returns showed 
the renomination of eleven of the 
State’s twelve Representatives in 
Congress, all of whom are Democrats 
save one. Representative Pettengill, 
anti-New Deal Democrat, did not 
seek renomination. Nominations for 
U.S. Senator, the most important of- 
fice at stake, will be made in party 
conventions. Senator Frederick Van 
Nuys, who is at war with the New 
Deal and the State Democratic or- 
ganization, is expected to run as an 
independent. The Republicans may 
throw their support to Van Nuys. 


PEPPER-SHAKER 


Of the 34 United States Senate seats to 
be filled in this year’s general election, 17 
are occupied by New Dealers. The first of 
the 17 to face the voters was Florida’s 
Senator Claude Pepper and New Deal 
prophets hoped that Pepper would set the 
other 16 Senators an example. Pepper de- 
livered the goods by defeating four op- 
ponents for the Democratic nomination, 
and since the Re- 
publican party in 
Florida is very fee- 
ble his re-election is 
assured. 

Pepper’s support 
in Florida comes 
from the state’s few 
liberals and its many 
poor voters. A stocky 
black-haired man, 
Pepper is not elo- 
quent but he man- 
ages to convince 
listeners of his sin- 
cerity. He insists that he will fight for the 
“poor white man of the South,” and his 
experiences as a young man have given 
him the background to understand the 
poor man’s problems. Pepper began earn- 
ing his living as a farm helper, worked 
in a steel mill, stoked furnaces while at- 
tending Alabama University, finally was 
graduated from Harvard Law School in 
1924, and began practicing law in Florida. 

When he was only ten Pepper charted 
his future course by carving the words, 
“Claude Pepper, United States Senator” in 
the bark of a tree at Camp Hill, Alabama. 
After one defeat in 1934, he was chosen to 
serve Senator Duncan U. Fletcher’s unex- 
pired term in 1936, and today he can re- 
turn to the Senate with the voters’ en- 
dorsement. 
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was hoped that this would aid trade 
since foreigners could get more 
francs and therefore more goods 
with their money. But businessmen 
complained that Premier Blum’s re- 
form policies, which cut the work 
week to 40 hours and raised wages, 
caused prices to go up so fast that the 
advantage of the cheaper franc was 
soon lost. Frightened investors 
shipped gold to other 
nations for safety. In- 
dustry continued to 
slump, the government 
was forced to borrow 
more money, and busi- 
ness conditions grew 
worse. 

After Blum resigned 
in 1937 a series of pre- 
miers rose and fell as 
they tried to solve 
France’s financial prob- 
lems. Now, Premier Da- 
ladier, who was recently 
given virtual dictatorial 
powers to restore pros- 
perity, has devalued the 
franc further. As in the 
previous devaluation, 
this operation will aid 
French business if price 
rises can be prevented, 
and production in- 
creased by a return to 
the 45-hour week. But 
this means a modifica- 
tion of labor reforms 
which the Socialists and 
Communists will oppose 
vigorously. They argue 
that French bankers withheld gold 
and caused the business slump in or- 
der to have an excuse for junking 
labor reforms. 

Foreign problems also must be 
solved before French industry can 
hope for full revival. Despite the 
French - British agreement, and 
France’s pending treaty with Italy, 
French security is endangered by the 
German threat to Czechoslovakia. 
The French budget is still unbal- 
anced despite a new eight per cent 
increase in taxes. 


Japan Loses Ground As 
Chinese Counter Attack 


Another desperate Japanese at- 
tempt to sever China’s vital “east- 
west” railroad through Suchow was 
turned aside last week and counter- 
attacking Chinese troops surround- 
ed several detachments of the in- 
vaders. The latest repulse was nearly 
as serious as the one suffered at 
‘Taierhchwang, which was the great- 
est defeat in the modern history of 
Japan’s armies. 

Meanwhile, General Chu Teh, 
“Red Napoleon” of the Far East, 
whose Communist armies have 
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joined General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces, menaced Peiping, seat of the 
North China regime that Japan es- 
tablished less than a year ago. Con- 
tinued pressure from Chinese armies 
have forced Japan to withdraw 
forces from about 1,000 square miles 
of Chinese territory in order to pro- 
tect shorter communication lines. 
In Tokyo, worried government of- 
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FAR HORIZON 


ficials invoked sections of the new 
War Mobilization Act to place the 
nation’s economic life under mili- 
tary control. In gaining approval of 
this Act, Premier Prince Konoye had 
promised that it would not be used 
during the Chinese conflict. There- 
fore, this latest step has forced the 
Japanese government to admit the 
seriousness of its position in China. 

Recent dispatches from John Gun- 
ther, author of Inside Europe, who is 
now in China, indicate that Japan’s 
troubles are just beginning. The 
brilliant defense of China’s east- 
west railroad has been directed, he 
says, by German military experts in 
cooperation with Russian aviators. 
Here is a strange situation which 
finds Russians and Germans aiding 
China while their home governments 
are at swords points all the time. 
Furthermore, Germany, as well as 
Italy, have an anti-communism 
agreement with Japan and are sup- 
posed to be backing her adventure 
in China. Japan has protested the 
presence of German military experts 
with General Chiang Kai-shek, but 
they still remain. Some of these ex- 
perts are anti-Nazi Germans who 
left Germany several years ago. The 











presence of the others is explaj ed 
by the fact that Germany and Itah 
are not greatly pleased at the pre 
pects of Japan gaining complete cop. 
trol over China. They would not hay 
minded if she had gobbled up th 
Northern Provinces, but her attempt 
to conquer the whole nation ig, 
threat to future German and Italian 
trade relations in the Far East. When 
Japan takes over a territory she usp. 
ally keeps foreign goods out, anj 
Italy and Germany fear that this js 
what might happen in China if Japan 
wins. Russia is aiding China because 
she believes this will weaken Japan’ 
power in the Far East. 
* 

Carl von Ossietzky, whose opposi- 
tion to war earned him the Nobel 
Peace Prize and also brought impris. 
onment in a Nazi concentration camp, 
died last week in a Berlin sanatorium, 
Released from prison shortly after re. 
ceiving the award as a “martyr to 
peace,” von Ossietzky tried in vain to 
recover his health. The Nazis refused 
at first to allow the delivery of the 
Nobel Prize money, and von Ossietz- 
ky’s lawyer later swindled him out of 
most of it. Enraged at the honor pai 
an anti-Nazi, Hitler decreed that Ger. 
mans henceforth could not accept a 
Nobel Prize. 




































GIFT FROM HITLER 

America can thank Adolf Hitler for 
Thomas Mann’s recent decision to apply 
for United States citizenship. Recognized 
throughout the world, except in Germany, 
his native country, as one of the greatest 
living novelists, Mann has been a “volun- 
tary exile” from Germany since Hitler and 
his Nazis came 
power in 1933. He 
never has returned 
to Germany, and the 
Nazis seized his 
home near Munich 
and revoked his 
citizenship. He has 
been traveling since 
on a passport o 
Czechoslovakia 
which he called a 
“true democracy.” 

Mann first won 
fame in 1901 with 
the novel -Budden- 
brooks. In 1929 his fame became worlt- 
wide when he won the Nobel prize for 
literature. Throughout these years he 
lived quietly in Munich and his country 
men paid little attention to him. Mam 
said he was a “non-political man” but he 
refused to accept the Nazi party’s ideas 
on what was art and what the people 
should like. After the Nazis revoked his 
citizenship and the University of Bont 
struck his name from its roll of honoraly 
doctors, Mann accepted an offer of citizem 
ship from Czechoslovakia with the reser 
vation that “I must always remain a g 
German.” But in the past year his writing 
and lectures have been increasingly cr! 
cal of the Nazis and his recent decision # 
seek United States citizenship indicates? 
determination to break completely will 
the past. ; 

Mann’s latest novels, Joseph and Hi 
Brothers, and Joseph in Egypt, based @ 
the Biblical story, have emphasized one 
more his masterful style. The latter bo0 
which ends with Joseph in a dungeon, ® 
thought by some reviewers to be a § 
of his own exile. 
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1 STI 





The Bishop, after his attack upon the 
sa with his snuff box, grabs the 
gun and herds them all into the cellar. 


/ HERE is one type of play 
that is always sure-fire with 
a high school audience: the 
detective and crook drama, of which 
The Bishop Misbehaves is a good ex- 
ample. This one is not difficult to 
produce, for there are only two 
scenes, both of them interiors. There 
are ten persons in the cast, three girls 
and seven boys, and the acting is 
well within the range of understand- 
ing of the teen-age groups. The text 
may need a little judicious cutting, 
in some localities, but this can be 
done easily without injury to the 
story value of the play itself. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Red Eagan 
Donald Meadows 
Hester Grantham 
Guy Waller 
Mrs. Waller 
The Bishop of Broadminster 
Lady Emily Lyons 
Collins 
Frenchy 
Mr. Brooke 


Act 1 


The Bishop of Broadminster, Eng- 
land, has always had a secret love of 
the wickedness on display in detective 
stories, and has spent most of his spare 
time perusing them. One rainy night 
he enters an inn with his elderly sis- 
ter, Lady Emily Lyons, in order to tele- 
phone, and discovers three bound vic- 
tims of a hold-up and robbery. The 
victims are Mr. and Mrs. Waller, and 
the bartender known as Red. He re- 
leases them, and then prepares to en- 
joy himself by gobbling up clues. 


WALLER (In phone): Police, please— 
I want the police! 

Mrs. WALLER (Coming in, wailing): 
All my lovely jewels gone—all of 
them! 

WaLLeR: And I had papers in that 
wallet I wouldn’t lose for anything in 
the world. 

BisHop (Going to Waller): The pa- 
pers! Dear me. Papers that might in- 
volve you in difficulties? 

WALLER (Crossly): What’s it to you 
what they were? 

BisHop: Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. 

WALLER (Recognizing the Bishop’s 
clerical garb): I beg your pardon. (Fu- 
riously rattling the phone hook) What’s 
the matter with these people? Hello! 


‘The police! I don’t care what police. 


Any police, you blundering imbecile. 

BisHop: Odd they didn’t cut the 
wires. It’s the most elementary pre- 
caution. Smacks of the amateur, that. 
(To Red, who is behind the bar) Par- 
don me one moment. May I see your 
thumb, my man? 

Rep: Thumb, sir? (He holds up both 
thumbs and the Bishop selects one.) 

BrsHop (Looking at Red’s thumb 
through his magnifying glass): Ah— 
that was your drink on the bar. (Goes 
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to Mrs. Waller, and looks at her lips 
through the magnifying glass, compar- 
ing the color of her lip-rouge with the 
rouge on the highball glass) But not 
this lady’s. No—lipstick of quite a dif- 
ferent shade. (Red stares at the Bishop, 
troubled.) 

WALLER (In phone): Hello. Is this the 
police station? This is Guy Waller 
speaking. Yes, Waller! I’ve been held 
up and robbed—about twenty minutes 
ago—at the “Queen’s Head,” near Tad- 
worth— That’s right. You’d better send 
someone along at once to take partic- 
ulars. 

BisHop: I say—just a moment. 

WAL ter (In phone): Hang on a mo- 
ment. (To Bishop) Well? 

BisHoPp: In the meantime, if you’ll 
give them a description of the man or 
men responsible for this outrage, they 
can be spreading the dragnet. 

WaLtLer: The dragnet? 

BisHop: Yes! Blocking all the roads 
in this vicinity so that the thief can’t 
reach the fence. 

Water: The fence? 

BisHop: Yes—the fence—the place 
where they dispose of the loot! 

WaLLeR: Yes—that’s right. (In 
phone) How about sending out an 
alarm?—about six feet—wearing full 
evening dress—-young, I'd say, offhand. 

BisHop (To himself) : Raffles—Black- 
shirt—Arsene Lupin— 

WaL.terR (In phone): How would I 
know what direction he took? I was 
bound and gagged. (Hangs up the 
phone with a bang.) 





Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


BisHop: Was there only one man 
concerned in this outrage—er—so far 
as you know? 

Wa ter: Yes! So far as we know. 

Mrs. WALLER: We came in here to 
wait while our chauffeur went to find a 
garage. We had a burst and no spare tire. 

BisHop: I see. And do you usually 
carry a spare tire? 

WALLER (Impatiently): Of course! 

BisHop: Then why hadn’t you got 
one tonight? 

WALLER (Angrily): Because the im- 
becile that drives my car came off 
without one. The tires were all new, 
he said, so he didn’t expect any trouble. 

BisHop: Have you had your chauf- 
feur long? 

WALLER: Well, no—only a few weeks, 
as a matter of fact. 

BisHop: Ah! 

WALLER: But he had excellent ref- 
erences. 

BisHop: References, however, may 
be forged. 

WALLER: They may be—but these 
weren’t. I investigated them myself. 

BisHop: Do you recall offhand from 
whom these references were? 

Wa ter: No, I don’t! One was from 
a chap at one of the big clubs here in 
town and the other was from someone 
in Scotland. 

Mrs. WaLLER (Elegantly): As a mat- 
ter of fact, one was from a lord, wasn’t 
it, Guy? 

Water: Yes—a lord! 

Bishop: And you saw these men 
personally? 

















The. Bishop is sure the thieves will try to recover the 
stolen jewels from him. True to his expectations, they do. 


WALLER: No, I talked with one on the 
telephone and wrote to the one in 
Scotland. 

BisHop: Ah! Then you might have 
been talking and corresponding with 
the confederates, for all you know to 
the contrary. However, we will leave 
that point for the moment. Whose idea 
was it to come in here and wait? 

WALLER: Mine. I thought we’d be 
more comfortable here than sitting in 
the car—and we could have a bite to 
eat. 

BisHoP: Quite so. A natural decision 
in the circumstances. One could easily 
have foreseen it. Yes—what happened 
next? 

Water: He walked in—aimed a 
gun at us and held us up. Now, if you’d 
only turned up a few minutes sooner, 
you might have stopped the fellow. 

BisHop: Yes, I might have. Too bad 
—but of course I didn’t know. 

Emmy (Picking up her umbrella and 
showing it): Besides—with only an 
umbrella as a weapon— 

Rep (Behind the bar): ’E was armed 
to the teeth, ’e was. A proper gunman, 
if you ask me. 

BisHorp (Turning in his chair and 
looking at Red): Oh—a proper gunman 
—if we ask you! (Red looks uncom- 
fortable and busies himself behind the 
bar.) 

Although the Bishop had found Red 
bound along with the Wallers, he seems 
a little suspicious of him, and notices 
that Red tries several times to get his 
hands on a large pewter mug that 
stands on the mantel, without his ac- 
tion being noticed. When Lady Emily 
orders tea, and Red leaves the room to 
prepare it, the Bishop investigates the 
mug himself. His suspicion proves cor- 
rect, for there is the bag containing the 
jewels. Unobserved, he lifts them from 
the mug and puts them in his inside 
pocket. While the ladies finish their 
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tea, the Bishop tells Red 
rather pointedly about a 
charming pair of solid 
gold Fifteenth Century 
candlesticks owned by his 
church, and suggests that 
Red might like to see 
them sometime. 

After they leave, 
Frenchy, one of the pals 
of the thieves, comes for 
the loot. He hesitates at 
the door to make sure 
that the field is clear, and 
then enters. 

FRENCHY: Red! (Red 
turns quickly to him.) 
What’s up, eh? I see cars 
out front and come in the 
back way. You got the 
stuff? 

Rep: Yes. But a blasted 
Bishop blows in an’ they 
calls the police. 

FRENCHY: The police? 
Have they been here? 

Rep: No! But they’re 
due any minute. 

FRENCHY (Going quick- 
ly to mantel): They are? 
Then I better make tracks. 
(He opens the mug) 
There’s nothing here but 
a visiting card. (Reading the card) 
“The Bishop of Broadminster. At home 
Thursdays. R.S.V.P.” 


Act 2 


The Bishop rightly guesses that the 
crooks will soon visit him in order to 
get back their swag, and so he plans 
to turn the feet of the erring brothers 
to the path of righteousness. When 
four men appear quietly outside his 
window, he is all ready to greet them, 
and invites them in. They immediate- 
ly demand to search for the jewels. 

But the Bisho, has been clever. He 
not only has hidden the jewels suc- 
cessfully, but he has telephoned to a 
near-by estate where the thief in the 
dress-suit might have mixed himself 
with the crowd, and he already knows 
the name of the ringleader and a lady 
assistant. So he allows them to search, 
while he and Lady Emily dine. 

FRENCHY (Coming downstairs after 
an unsuccessful search): If that stuff’s 
up there, Chief, I'll eat it. 

Donatp (Who is the ringleader in 
the dress suit): Quite sure? 

Rep (Going to Donald): Say, Chief, 
I got an idea. Maybe him or her has 
got the stuff on ’em. 

BisHop: I give you my word of honor 
we have not. 

Rep: Now, what I’d like to ask you 
straight is—would you tell a lie? Ina 
good cause—now, answer me that? 

BisHop (Stumped): Well—er— 

Rep: I thought so. (To others) Come 
on, you blokes, hold him while I frisk 
im. 

DoNnaLbD: Wait! He wouldn’t be such 
a fool as to keep the stuff on him. 


Rep: Well, how about the old gal, . 


then? (Starts toward Emily) 
BisHop (Shouting): Stop! I protest! 
(Reaches into his back pocket) 











Frencuy (Thinking the Bishop sy 


drawing a gun): Look out, Red! 

Rep (Turning quickly and throwing 
up his hands): Look out! 

BisHoP (Drawing his snuff-boxr from 
his pocket): Oh, it’s only my snuff. 
box. Rather a valuable antique. (Goes 
nearer to the crooks and they draw 
close to see the box.) And can be quite 
useful. (Donald is quite close to him 
now.) May I offer you, Mr. Donald 
Meadows! (Bishop suddenly blows into 
the open snuff-bozx and a cloud of snuff 


. fills the air. The crooks yell and jump 


back, rubbing their eyes. Bishop grabs 
Donald’s gun from his hand and steps 
quickly back, holding the gun.) 

DONALD (Rubbing his eyes): Damn! 

Rep: Hell-fire! 

FRENCHY: He’s blinded me. 

Donatp: What name did you call 
me? 

BisHopP: Meadows! Donald Meadows, 
isn’t it? Now hands up, my bold des- 
peradoes. Hands up! Hands up! (They 
all put their hands up) Now, don’t 
make me kill you. I don’t want to do 
that. It’s against the principles of my 
church and the doctrines of my re- 
ligion. But I know absolutely nothing 
about firearms and if this thing goes 
off there’s no telling where the bullets 
will land. If I could be sure of hitting 
your naughty little fingers that slip 
into other people’s pockets, I’d shoot 
them all with pleasure. (Frenchy 
sneezes) Oh, God bless you! 

Rep: ’S’truth! I told you ’e was ’ot! 

DoNnaLpD: Do be careful, Bishop. That 
gun is loaded. 

BisHop: Oh, you’re in no danger so 
long as you don’t antagonize me. 

Rep (Excitedly. To Donald): The 
swag is on the old gal, Chief. ’E’s only 
tryin’ to bluff me. (Red makes another 
start toward Emily and the Bishop 
fires. Red falls to the floor. 

BisHop: Look at him, Emily. Al- 
though he’s probably shamming. 

EmMILy (Going to Red and looking at 
him): Yes! I’m afraid you missed him. 

Rep (Sitting up. Ruefully): I’m dis- 
gusted! That’s what I am—disgusted! 
You, a Bishop, tryin’ to take a human 
life. 

BisHop: Not so very human—and in 
defense of a woman, you know. (To 
Red) Now—perhaps you’d better re- 
join your fellows before I’m tempted 
to improve my aim. ‘Red rises.) 

Emity: Hadn’t we better bind and 
gag them, James? 

BisHop: What would we bind and 
gag them with, my dear? 

Emiuty: There’s some clothesline out 
in the scullery. Of course, I’ve never 
tied up anyone before, but I’m sure I 


could do it. I’ve tied up so many Christ-_ 


mas packages. 
BisHop: Well, these are not exactly 


. Christmas packages, my dear. 


While the Bishop is covering the 
crooks with his revolver, the woman 
in the case enters with hers, and knocks 
the Bishop’s revolver from his hand. 
But Lady Emily quickly snaps off the 
electric lights, and the Bishop heads 
straight for the open door to the base- 
ment vault, with the thieves at his 
heels. When they have all gone down, 
the door closes and Lady Emily 
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switches the lights on again. The Bish- 
op is seen holding Hester, the feminine 
crook, in his arms. 

Emity (As she sees Bishop. 
Shocked): James! 

BisHop (Releases Hester and steps 
away from her a little): Oh—only to 
keep her from crying out, my dear. 

Hester (Enraged): Oh! 

BrsHop (Turns quickly to door; takes 
keys from his pocket and locks door 
and turns to Emily): But I admit—it 
was not unpleasant. (Going across to- 
ward the fire, putting the key in his 
pocket and smiling) Sherlock Holmes! 

Hester: You’ve trapped them! 

BisHopP: Neatly! Our friend Red will 
now be more convinced than ever— 
(wiping his collar)—that I’m ’ot! 


Act 3 


The Bishop now attempts to get at 
the truth of the robbery, through Hes- 
ter. 

BrsHop: And the penalty for grand 
larceny is fourteen.years. 

HesTER: We haven’t committed 
grand larceny. 

BisHop (Calmly): Oh, yes, Donald 
and the others have. And you are 
guilty of breaking and entering. The 
penalty for that, my girl, is four years. 
(Hester remains silent) So you won’t 
explain your connection with this gang 
of dangerous criminals, eh? 

HEsTER (Almost hysterical): I’ve told 
you I’ve nothing to say. I’ve nothing 
to say! 

Hester is really so concerned with 
the predicament of her fiance, who is 
trapped below, that she will tell noth- 
ing. In a few moments, however, Don- 
ald appears having freed himself by 
way of the dumbwaiter, and Hester is 
persuaded that the Bishop might be 
able to help them out of their diffi- 
culties. 

Hester: Well, Mr. Waller was a 
friend of my father’s— 

Donatp: Yes—and he robbed her. 

Hester: Only we’re helpless because 
we can’t prove it. 

Emity: I knew it! I never did like 
that man from my first glimpse of him. 

Hester: My father and Mr. Waller 
went into a business deal together— 

BisHop: Your father’s name was—? 

Hester: Sir John Grantham. 

BisHop (Writing): Oh, yes— 

Hester: And the arrangement was 
that each should put up half the money, 
only my father wasn’t a business man 
and he trusted Mr. Waller—so they 
never signed any agreement. 

BrsHop: I see. And now Mr. Waller 
denies that your father was ever con- 
cerned in the deal. 

Hester: Yes. After father died, Don- 
ald consulted with the lawyers, but 
they say we haven’t a case. 

Donatp: You see, all we’ve got is a 
letter from her father mentioning the 
transaction, but, of course, that isn’t 
definite proof. 

BisHop: May I see that letter? 

Donatp: Certainly I’ve got it with 
me. (He removes letter from his pock- 
et and hands it to Bishop.) 

Emity: That man must be a real 
wrong one to do such a shabby trick. 

BisHop (Looking at letter): This is 
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your father’s handwriting? 

Hester: Yes, of course. 

BisHop: Waller! The scoundrel! 

Donatp: He is! That’s why I decid- 
ed to take the jewels. They’re about 
the only property of his I could think 
of that we could get our hands on. 

BisHop: I’m not sure that taking the 
law into your own hands— 

Eminy: I think it was a splendid 
plan and absolutely justified. 

HEsTER: Do you really? 

Emiuty: Indeed I do. And I admire 
the young man’s courage. James, we 
must give them the jewels and let them 
go at once. 

BisHop (Shocked): My dear Emily! 
I’m afraid we can’t do that. 

Emity: Can’t?—why not? 

BisHop: We'd be compounding a 
felony. 

Emity: Compounding fiddlesticks. 
Nobody’d be able to prove anything. 

BisHop: That doesn’t affect the case 
at all. 

Emuity: I mean we’d simply be do- 
ing to that Mr. Waller what he has 
done to these children. 

BisHop: Besides—you forget my 
note to Waller. I told him if he’d come 
here, I could help him recover his 
stolen property. 

Dona.p (Surprised): You sent Wal- 
ler a note? 

BisHop: Yes, by Brooke, you know. 

Donatp: But I thought you sent 
Brooke for the— 

BisHop: Exactly! 

Hester: Then you haven’t sum- 
moned the police? 

BisHop: No! I felt sure we could ad- 
just this matter more satisfactorily 
among ourselves. 

Hester: But you let me think— 

BisHop: Yes. I apologize for the de- 
ception. 

HeEsTER (Exasperated): Oh! (Stamps 
her foot) 

BisHop: But I had to persuade you 
to talk. (To Donald) You’re not sorry 
I didn’t call the police? 

Donatp (Glancing at Hester): No— 
we’re not sorry. So it’s Waller who’s 
on his way here? 

BisHop: Yes. He is certain to come 
when he receives my note. 

Entity: I’ve got an idea. We can say 
we were overpowered and the jewels 
taken from us. I don’t mind a lie in a 
good cause either. You admitted to Red 
that you didn’t, James. 

BisHop (Shocked): My dear Emily— 

Emity: We simply cannot let that 
man succeed in his villainy. Not with- 
out making some effort to circumvent 
him. If you won’t be a party to it, 


NOTICE 


The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of Samuel 
French, Inc. Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that The Bishop Mis- 
behaves is copyrighted, and subject to a 
royalty, and that no performance, repre- 
sentation, production, recitation, public 
reading or radio broadcasting may be 
given except by special arrangement 
with Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, or 811 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., or 840 University Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Can. 


James, I'll give them the swag! Ill 
compound a felony. And I dare that 
man to try to bring the charge home 
to me. P 

. BisHop (Is writing and suddenly 
looks up): Emily! I forbid you to im- 
plicate yourself. 

DONALD: He’s quite right, Lady Em- 
ily! You can’t afford to involve your- 
self. 

Hester: After all, you must remem- 
ber your brother is a Bishop. 

Emity (Delivering an ultimatum): 
Very well! If I’m not to be allowed to 
help them in any way, James, you 
must help them in your way. You 
needn’t sit there looking so helpless. - 
Something devilishly ingenious is 
working itself out in that brain of 
yours. 

BisHop (Smiling): Naturally, my 
dear, naturally. And I’m inclined to 
think that the soluticn I have in mind 
may be more satisfactory. Our young 
friend here not only got Mr. Waller’s 
jewels in the holdup, but Mr. Waller’s 
pocket-case as well. 

Donatp: That’s right! 

Hester: Yes. 

BisHop: I observed at the time that 
Waller seemed more concerned over 
the loss of that pocketcase than over 
the loss of the jewels. 

HEsTER: You mean there was a large 
sum of money in the pocket-case? 

BisHop: Perhaps. But even more 
than that—the papers? 

Donatp: The papers? 

BisHop: Yes! I have not had time 
to look—but there are always the pa- 
pers. In this instance, they are letters, 
I should think. Letters of a definitely 
compromising nature. 

Donatp: And you’ve got those let- 
ters as well as the jewels? 

BisHop: Oh, yes—I’ve got them. You 
see an honest man isn’t likely to be 
carrying compromising documents 
about with him. In fact, an honest man 
isn’t likely to fear any sort of docu- 
ment. Of course, I haven’t read them 
yet. 

Emity: James. You don’t seriously 
intend to read that man’s private pa- 
pers? 

BisHop: I do. 

Hester: Bravo! 

BisHop: It is most unethical, I ad- 
mit, but it is neither a crime nor a 
misdemeanor in law. And I feel, in 
the circumstances that the—er—end 
justifies the means. 

At this moment, Mr. Waller himself 
arrives and the Bishop has time only to 
assume that Waller’s papers contain‘ 
evidence against him. But since his as- 
sumption is good, he extracts a letter 
from Waller promising to pay Hester 
what is due her, and as reward for his 
efforts in recovering the lost jewels, he 
elicits a neat check for the work of his 
parish. Even the confederates in the 
hold-up, who turn out to be assistants 
in Hester’s plan to take justice into 
her own hands rather than profession=- 
al crooks—are given donations to com- 
pensate them for their trouble. Finally 
both Lady Emily and the Bishop regret 
that the evening’s excitement is over, 
for “It was beautiful while it lasted, 
wasn’t it?” 
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STERLING BROWN 


BOUT the time when Sterling 
A Brown, as a high school boy, 
walked past the dignified 
statues and great domed buildings of 
Washington, D. C.; where he was 
born thirty-six years ago, orchestras 
in gorgeous night clubs and boys at 
rickety pianos in back parlors had 
begun to beat out a new music called 
jazz. Everywhere over the nation, 
people talked about syncopation, 
“hot music,” and sang innumerable 
Blues. Asked where the new 
rhythms came from, American com- 
posers explained that the “new 
rhythms” were really very old, and 
could be heard wherever American 
Negroes sang those “blues,” “mel- 
lows,” spirituals and work - songs, 
which they hand down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Soon it became a fashion 
for white folks to read, not 
only sociological studies of 
the Negro written by mem- 
bers of that race, but col- 
lections of spirituals and 
work-ballads brought out 
in book-form. This public 
learned that the strutting, 
cackling, mammy - singing 
blackman found in many 
dialect songs and verses 
was a false creature made 
up -nainly to please popu- 
lar sentimentality. Readers 
eager to recognize the real Negro, 
found him writing not only good 
verse in the traditional literary man- 
ner, but a unique and attractive 
poetry which had the flavor of those 
spirituals and “blues” that were in- 
fluencing popular music the world 
over. 


This better-informed white audi- 
ence came into being about the time 
that Sterling Brown began to write 
poetry: in 1922, just too late for him 
to appear in James Weldon John- 
son’s first anthology of American 
Negro Poetry. In that year, Sterling 
Brown graduated, as Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, from Williams College, and en- 
tered Harvard, where he took his 
M.A. degree. He had worked at “mi- 
nor jobs of minor duration,” taught 


-school in the South, and been profes- 


sor of English at Howard University, 
when his book of poems, Southern 
Road, came out ten years, later. 


In Southern Road are some ac- 
ceptably good poems in the conven- 
tional literary manner, but the real 
successes of the book are in the 
“common, racy, living speech of the 
Negro.” Some are rich with the 
“blues” feeling, and suggest, as 
Langston Hughes tells us, that “the 
mood of the Blues is almost always 
despondency, but when they are 
sung people laugh.” Other poems tell 
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with sorrow and irony of tragedies 
among the Negro in which laughter 
could not possibly be involved. In 
Sterling Brown’s work, more than in 
that of Langston Hughes, Countee 
Cullen, or Jean Toomer, top-notch 
Negro poets with whom he ranks, 
there is that laughter of the black- 
man, when he “thoe back his head 
an’ de thunder crash.” 


Slim Lands a Job? 


Poppa Greer happened 
Down Arkansaw way, 





Woodcut by J. J. Lankes from John Henry (Harper) 


An’ ast for a job 
At Big Pete’s Cafe. 


Big Pete was a six foot 
Hard-boiled man 

Wid a forty-four dungeon 
in his han’. 


“Nigger, kin you wait?” 
Is what Pete ast; 
Slim says, “Cap’n 
I'm jes’ too fast.” 


Pete says, “Dat’s what 
I wants to hire; 

I got a slow nigger 
I’m gonna fire— 


Don’t ‘low no slow nigger 
Stay roun’ hyeah, 

I plugs ’em wid my dungeon!” 
An’ Slim says “Yeah?” 


A noise rung out 
In rush a man 

Wid a tray on his head 
An’ one on each han’ 


Wid de silver in his mouf 

An’ de soup plates in his vest 
Pullin’ a red wagon 

Wid all de rest. ... 


De man’s said, “Dere’s 
Dat slow coon now 

Dat wuthless lazy waiter!” 
An’ Slim says, “How?” 


An’ Slim threw his gears in 
Put in high, 

An’ kissed his hand to Arkansaw, 
Sweetheart... good-bye! 


foetw Conner 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 





Old Man Buzzard 
Old Man Buzzard 


.Wid his bal’ head, 


Flopped in de fiel’ 

An’ eyed young Fred, 
Clacked his beak, an’ 
Den he said: 


“Youse got a plump gal, 
Roun’ and strong, 
Promise she’ll love yuh, 
Woan go wrong, 

Lemme tell yuh, big boy, 
Cain’t last long. 


“Buddy on de next farm, 
Good ole frien’, 

Got.no dimes 

But what he’ll len’, 
Friendship fine, 

But friendship en’— 


Yuh gits good vittels 
Likes yo’ co’n, 

Ain’ been sick 

Sence yuh was bawn, 
All sich good luck 
Soon be gone. 


“Death comes a-orderin’ 
Folks arour’, 

Got blacksnake whip 

Bring yuh down— 

Yo’ frien’ cain’t help you 

Nor you’ brown—” 


Fred look up 

When he hear dis trash, 
Grin crack his mouth 
An’ de lightnin’ flash, 
Thoe back his head 

An’ de thunder crash: 


“Whoever sent yuh 

Tell him, say, 

Fred leaves frettin’ 

Fo’ nother day: 

Mister Bal’head Buzzard 
Git away! 


“Doan give a damn 

Ef do good things go, 
Game rooster yit, 

Still kin crow, 

Somp’in in my heart here 
Makes me so. 


“In roas’n ear time 

A man eats co’n, 

Dough he knows in winter 
Co’n’s all gone, 

Worry’s no good 

To whet teeth on. 


“No need in frettin’ 
Case good times go, 
Things as dey happen 
Jes’ is so; 

Nothin’ las’ always 
Farz I know. ...” 


(Concluded on page 23-E) 
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Everyone around here is soaping up 
for the convention of the National 
Education Association which comes to 
New York from June 26 to June 30. 
While general headquarters will be in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania (directly 
across the street from the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal), where guests will 
find most of the meetings and exhibits, 
the whole town is going to put on a 
show for the teachers. The day after 
the convention, July lst, New York 
City school people will conduct sight- 
seeing tours of an educational charac- 
ter to all points of the five boroughs. 

New York is one town where you 
have only to step out of a hotel lobby 
to see some of the most startling and 
occasionally uplifting spectacles that 
ever greeted the eye of man. Fine 
architecture is inescapable: note es- 
pecially the McGraw-Hill Building, 
the rear of the Public Library, the 
aluminum and enamel restaurants, the 
great hall of Grand Central Terminal. 
Housing fanciers have an assortment 
of Federal projects in Harlem and 
Williamsburg, the giantism of Tudor 
City and Knickerbocker Village, the 
flats of Park Avenue, Riverside Drive, 
and Central Park West and the slums 
of East Side, West Side, All around the 
town. 

For a rural heart, small parks like 
Bryant, Fort Tryon, and the Battery 
are gems of landscaping. Scholars of 
biology should relish a visit to the 
Aquarium, to the zoos and gardens in 
Central Park, Prospect Park, and the 
Bronx, and to the restaurants and the- 
aters around Times Square and 52nd 
Street. 

The visiting firemen who stop at this 
office are always waltzed across the 
street to see the Daily News globe, over 
through the marbled Chrysler lobby, 
up to the Waldorf where they can 
watch the electrical stock board, and 
across to Radio City, where we usually 
wash our hands of them. 

Speakers at the convention include 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia, and luminaries of the edu- 
cational world. 

If you plan to see some shows, you’d 
better order seats now by mail for 
Shadow and Substance, On Borrowed 
Time, Our Town, Of Mice and Men, 
Golden Boy, and All the Living, all 
good serious shows. What a Life (about 
a high school) and You Can’t Take It 
With You are good comedies. The Mer- 
cury Theater is doing Shaw’s Heart- 
break House and Shakespeare’s Caesar. 
WPA is still showing One Third of a 
Nation, a dramatic lesson in housing. 
And Labor Stage continues to play to 
full houses with the musical Pins and 
Needles. Send a check for the exact 
amount and name your date. If you 
prefer to deal through a ticket broker, 
Postal Telegraph will handle your 
business for you. 































WASHINGTON STATE 


. « . the vacationists’ last frontier 


T’S the “last West”—as unspoiled now as 
when Lewis and Clark came here. 


Come hike and ride the virgin forests of 
our Olympic Peninsula. Its cedars and firs 
were giant old when Columbus sailed. 

Rest among our 172 sunlit Islands of San 
Juan in Puget Sound ... golf the greenest 
fairways in all the world. 

You'll know a deep thrill when first you 
glimpse glacier-crowned Mount Rainier. 
Silver cataracts, avalanche lilies abloom, 
she takes your breath away! And glori- 
ous Mt. Baker, the Indians’ “great white 
watcher.” Cozy inns give you grand 
food and rest at reasonable prices. 

Swing over to where Grand Coulee 
Dam is building in the Inland Empire, 


>, 


ee 


| WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION | 


eating up 700 railroad cars of cement a day. 
See the purple desert that will be turned to 
garden ... mysterious Dry Falls. 


Across the Canadian border lie Victoria, 
Vancouver, the Canadian Rockies. South the 
far-stretching Pacific Coast playland. 

For the cost of an ordinary vacation you 
can come to Washington State. Where to go, 
how to get there, is all in a new book. Snip 
out the coupon below—and mail it today! 









171 State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 


Please send me without charge: (1) State of Wash- 
ington book covering vacation opportunities (and 
costs). (2) Special information on regions checked: 
Mt. Baker []; Olympia Peninsula and Pacific 
Beaches []; Grand Coulee Dam (1); Mt. Rainier; 
Puget Sound and San Juan Islands (. 
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Address 
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The Palatial 
“NORTH STAR” 
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Give yourself a unique 
Summer holiday this year 
—a Clarke luxury cruise 
} from Montreal to beautiful, 
mysterious Labrador. See the 
far-famed Grenfell Missions in 
outposts of civilization on the 
fringe of the Arctic; Indian life, 
Northern Lights, shert Arctic 
nights, icebergs, Arctic wild 
life, historic settlements. Also 
Newfoundland, Gaspe and 
French Canada. 


See it all in ocean liner com- 
fort in cool, sub-Arctic summer 
weather. Yacht-like cruise ships, 
all outside cabins, merry ship 
life, famous French cuisine and 
service. Different from any va- 
cation you ever had! 


11-1212 Days — $135 up 
from Montreal 


Ask your Travel Agent 
for literature, or write 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP 


Company Limited 
655 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
310 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Canada Cement Bidg. 
Phillips Square 
Montreal, P. 9. 


The Luxurious 
“NEW NORTHLAND” 


C WAR KE 


eamship 
Co-~ Limited 




































WHAT —a full week end 


Yes, room, bath, delicious 
meals—vita glass solarium, 


sun decks. Fri.—Sat.—Sun. $ 
Slightly higher rates for 


certain holiday week-ends. 
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are carefully selected. 
Most of them are aids to education, health, or fun. 
By mailing in these advertisers’ coupons you keep 
yourself informed of new opportunities. Please 
mention Scholastic when writing te advertisers. 





NEWS 


The annual Scholastic News Exam- 
ination papers have again demen- 
strated points of significance to 
teachers as well as to our statesmen 
who pledge themselves to defend 
democracy. A pitiful minority of 
high school pupils have a reasonably 
accurate knowledge of world hap- 
penings today. Those who read 
Scholastic are about 50% better in- 
formed than those who rely only 
upon newspapers o1 the radio, but 
even among the Scholastic readers 
the general ignorance is so broad as 
to be alarming. Many individual pu- 
pils and a few schools have set them- 
selves seriously to the task of follow- 
ing the important news of today with 
evident success: it is obvious that a 
knowledge of world affairs depends 
less upon native intelligence than 
upon application. On the other hand, 
there are pupils who have faithfully 
memorized names and dates for the 
news examination but who, upon be- 
ing interviewed, show a total absence 
of comprehension of the significance 
of these details in their own lives: 
they are oblivious to the dynamic 
pattern of history. It is not asking too 
much of pupils, or of their teachers, 
to pray that they learn what forces 
and trends are shaping their lives. 
The winners of the News Examina- 
tion will be announced in the next is- 
sue. If the entrants had shown a 
greater interest in world affairs than 
in less momentous areas, they would 
all have been the winners. 

This point may be illustrated by 
the news pages this week (13-S, 
16-S), which offer some excellent 
examples of the manner in which 
world affairs impinge upon the most 
obscure high school pupil. Pupils may 
be asked: 

What are the provisions of the wage 
and hour bill? Are these minimums 
enough to provide a decent standard of 
living? Do they improve existing wage 
minimums? How will this bill affect 
purchasing power? employment? pro- 
duction and distribution? 

Is a monopoly necessarily harmful 
to the public interest? What are some 
of the monopolies you patronize every 
day? Do you think they put you, the 
customer, ahead of their stockholders? 
How do you distinguish a “good” 
monopoly from a “bad” monopoly? 
Which exert the greater influence on 
your life: the men who run the great 
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Study Suggestions 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


corporations; the men who run the 
local, state, and federal governments: 
or the men who run the fraternal or- 
ganizations, unions clubs, and other 
membership groups? What kind of a 


, monopoly is the post office? 


How do the decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board affect your 
chances to obtain a job and your future 
earning power? What cases have been 
brought before the labor board in your 
community and how have they been 
settled? How does the earning power 
of the city worker affect the price ob- 
tained for the products of the farmer? 
Explain the action of the Ford Motor 
Company in first complaining that the 
Labor Board had refused to give it a 
fair hearing and later, opposing the 
efforts of the Board to reopen its hear- 
ing. What effect will a weakening of 
the Labor Board have upon working 
conditions in your community? 

Which is more likely to drag the 
United States into war: continued ex- 
pansion of Italy, Germany, and Japan; 
or defeat of the aggressor nations in 
China and in Spain? How does the em- 
bargo affect these probabilities? If the 
United States goes to war, what is 
likely to be the effect upon your fu- 
ture? upon living conditions here? How 
do the munitions programs of various 
governments affect the standard of 
living among their citizens and tax- 
payers? 

Is it possible for anyone in your town 
to make a speech attacking actions of 
local officials or local business men 
without suffering for it, as Jeff Burkitt 
went to jail in Jersey City? Why should 
you care whether local officials are per- 
mitted to shut up their critics? Com- 
pare the freedom of the average citi- 
zen to criticize local conditions with 
the freedom of the press to criticize 
the federal government. How does that 
criticism affect the course of affairs in 
the community? Since it is impossible 
for any dictator to exist without a 
strong following, who is more respon- 
sible for the suppression of free discus- 
sion: the dictator or the average citi- 
zen, like yourself who tolerates oF 
supports the dictatorship? 


HISTORY 


The article on the Swedish colo- 


nists (10) suggests some interesting 
comparisons with the imperialist 
policies which are in force today in 
Spain, India, Ethiopia, China, Cuba, 
and elsewhere. 

Compare the methods of Peter 
Minuit in dealing with a native popu- 
lation with the methods of Mussolini, 
the Japanese in Manchuria, the Vice- 
roy of India, or the Governor General 
of the Philippines. 

Compare the New Sweden Com- 
pany’s difficulties in obtaining colo- 
nists with the experiences of American 
businesses in obtaining employees 10 
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represent them in South America and 
China. 

Compare the Dutch conquest of New 
Sweden with the Japanese occupation 
of Manchuria and with the Nazi occu- 
pation of Austria. 

Compare the treatment of the Swed- 
ish settlers by the conquering Dutch 
with the treatment of minority groups 
by the Nazis. 

Compare French aid to the American 
revolutionists with Italian and German 
aid to Franco in Spain, or with Russian 
and French aid to the Spanish Repub- 
licans. ; 

Compare the greatness of Sweden in 
the 17th century, when Gustavus 
Adolphus was conquering northern 
Europe and Oxenstierna was coloniz- 
ing America with its greatness today 
as a democratic nation famed for its 
high cultural level and its high stand- 
ard of living. 


HOUSING 

The social studies section this week 
suggests the following questions: 

What are the minimum qualifications 
of decent housing? 

How many pupils feel that their 
homes, in some respects, fall short of 
those minimums? Give examples. 

Give local examples of housing cre- 
ated by private enterprise. Give ex- 
amples of housing which has received 
special aid from the government. 

What proportion of the need for low- 
rent housing will be met by the hous- 
ing act of 1937 (26-S)? 

What groups have favored the de- 











SOMETIMES OVERLOOKED 


Remember that the Everyman’s Li- 
brary also contains anthologies cover- 
ing every field and period of literature, 
catering to every literary taste. 


In the list below are there any 
tiles that you have overlooked? 


American Short Stories of the 19th Century. 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

Anthology of British Historical Speeches. 

Anthology of English Prose. 

Book of British Ballads. 

Book of Heroic Verse. 

A Century of Essays. 

Eighteenth Century Plays. 

Minor Elizabethan Drama. 
Vol. I. Pre-Shakespearean Tragedies. 
Vol. II. Pre-Shakespearean Comedies. 

Everyman and Other Miracle Plays. 

Fairy Gold—Old English Fairy Tales. 

Italian Short Stories from the 13th to the 20th 
Century. 

The New Golden Treasury—Ernest Rhys. 

A New Book of Sense and Nonsense. 

The Prelude to Poetry—Ernest Rhys. 

Short Stories by Russian Authors. 

Elizabethan Shorter Novels (Vol. I). 


Convenient in size, readable type. cloth bind- 
ing, 90c a copy. You do not need to buy in 
costly sets but can add the titles you most 
want as you want them. Write for a complete 
list of the titles available in Everyman’s 
Library and order your copies through your 
own SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Please 
send remittance with order—90c a copy. 
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velopment of a federal house-building 
program, and what groups have fa- 
vored leaving building to private en- 
terprise? 


GUIDANCE 

There is an old college song which 
runs: 

There, little graduate, don’t you 
cry! 
You'll run an elevator by and by. 

Running an elevator is an occupa- 
tion which a college graduate who is 
not too hungry may scorn, but it is 
typical of many occupations which 
await the untrained majority who 
have little opportunity to use the 
good advice contained in the edi- 
torial, the college article (5), and the 
Mathewson article (30). The prob- 
lem for the greatest number of pupils 
is to discover how the unheroic oc- 
cupations in office, field, or factory, 
may become congenial and, in both 
the financial and spiritual sense, re- 
warding. Pupils should enjoy a lively 
discussion of what they can do to im- 
prove the working and living condi- 
tions which await the most of them. 
It will be far better if they realize at 
once that the openings for aviators, 
movie stars, best-selling novelists, 
generals, doctors, and sea captains 
are strictly limited, so that they may 
immediately get down to a realistic 
study of what is likely to be a life- 
time vocation, be it ever so humble. 

The story by Mary Webb (3) is an 
example of the desperation of the 
person who is oppressed by poverty 
and loneliness. The heroine of this 
story is frustrated and it appears that 
the author feels she is fated for frus- 
tration, but a practical high school 
pupil is likely to feel that Miss Myrtle 
Brown might have found other ways 
of relieving her pinched existence. 
Pupils may suggest association with 
friends and relatives, sharing in com- 
munity enterprises, and assuming an 
attitude of hope and progress rather 
than one of self-indulgence and 
resignation. 


WRITING 


Saplings, 1938, our annual anthol- 
ogy of selected creative writing by 
high school students, will be pub- 
lished this year in a strictly limited 
edition of only 250 cepies. Schools 
who have found these anthologies a 
useful addition to the library; teach- 
ers who have discovered how much 
they stimulate an interest in writing; 
pupils who have personal interests 
in the volume; and collectors who 
sense the future value of these first 
publications of great names of the 
future: all will do well to order copies 
immediately. The price is $2.00, post- 
paid, delivery in the fall when school 
opens, October Ist billing. 








Just opened! The motor highway from Jasper 
Park Lodge to the Columbia Icefield— one of 
the world’s most thrilling sights! 


OU'VE never had such a vacation! Come 

to Jasper National Park—the Alpine won- 
derland in the heart of the Canadian Rockies 
where new adventure awaits this year. 

Here's a championship 18-hole golf course 
in a marvelous mountain setting . . . a big out- 
door heated swimming pool . . . miles of glori- 
ous trails and motor roads. Even loafing is 
more fun here. Jasper Park Lodge offers you 
the comforts of a perfectly appointed modern 
hotel with the luxury and privacy of Alpine 
lodges. Rates with meals from $7.00 a day. _ 

After Jasper, take the thrilling Alaska cruise 
aboard a palatial Canadian National steamship 
from Vancouver or Prince Rupert. 





Low rail fares. Come by the air-conditioned 
Continental Limited. Call or write any Cana- 
dian National office for descriptive booklets. 
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‘—FREE fo teachers! 


Free to high school teachers only. To others $1.00 postpaid. 
High School Teacher Edition of Scholastic 

250 East 43rd Street, New York 

Kindly send me a free yay of the “Scholastic Travel Book for High School Teachers.” I am 







interested in Alaska; California; (] Eastern Canada; [] Western Canada; Caribbean; 
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“AT YOUR SERVICE 





i#t NEW YORK CITY 


WELCOME TEACHERS! 
to the 


‘‘Teachers’ Convention’’ 
NEW YORK—JUNE 26 TO 30 


These 4 modern hotels, located in the very center of Times 
Square ... offer you the utmost in comfort, convenience and 
economy. To obtain choice accommodations for the Con- 
vention ... or whenever you come to New York this summer, 
use the coupon below for reservations. . 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 
45th Street—just West of Broadway 


26 floors—706 cool, airy rooms, all with private 


baths. Write for a free copy of "1,001 Facts 
About New York City!" 
8 eee Manager. 


HOTEL PLYMOUTH 
49th Street—just East of Broadway 


400 cool, airy rooms, all with private baths, 
showers, ‘circulating ice water and radios. One 
block from "Radio 


HOTEL PRESIDENT 
48th Street—just West of Broadway 


400 cool, airy rooms, all with baths, showers and 
radios. 3 blocks from "Radio City." 
ye ee ee eR eee: Manager. 


HOTEL FORREST 
49th Street—just East of Broadway 


350 cool, airy rooms, all with private baths, 
showers, circulating ice water and radios. 2 blocks 
from "Radio City." 


Jack Downey 


Saha Fs ELS eee Manager. M. R. Gilbert -.- Manager. 





TO INSURE CHOICE ACCOMMODATIONS . 


—————-MAIL RESERVATIONS NOW!— — —— — 
oa 


| PLEASE RESERVE FOR ARRIVAL ON ] 
DATE 
I I 
| TYPE OF ] 
DAILY RATES: I 
{ From $2.50 single, $3.50 Double NAME ~ we I 
| Twin-bedded Fooms from $4.00 ADDRESS BK ] 
I 2 room suites from $5.00 H 
CITY 
PE SEL Rh Spt De Ls eR ee eee ee 





























WRITE FOR DETAILS ON OUR ALL-EXPENSE TOURS.... |! 
3 GLORIOUS DAYS énxty $10° ALSO 4-5-6 DAY TOURS 


ASK HOTEL PICCADILLY FOR FREE COPIES OF 


“1,001 FACTS ABOUT NEW YORK City!" 
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Off the Press 


Einstein, Albert, and Infeld, Leopold. The 
Evolution of Physics. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 1938. $2.50. 

You start with a simple experience, 
like a sunset or a rolling ball, an iron 
magnet or a flash of lightning, and you 
try to explain it, and you run into the 
mystery that plagued Galileo, Newton, 
and Maxwell. Galileo found the first 
important clue to the mystery; he con- 
‘tradicted Aristotle and everything that 
men believed was the evidence of their 
own eyes; and the authorities nearly 

killed him for it. The dispute as to 
whether light is composed of waves or 
corpuscles was another bitter battle in 
the evolution of physics, although now 
there is reason to believe that light 
may be composed of either or both. The 
theory of relativity also felt the vin- 
dictiveness and intolerance of men 
whose little minds shrink from stub- 
born facts and new ideas. The little 
minds [ike to be sure about things. 
They like to feel that everything is 
set and settled. But the scientist is not 
so sure; his youthful curiosity is wed 
to adventure and discovery. 


It is important to know the nature 
of this world, a physical world which 
is usually described in abstract mathe- 
matical terms; and Infeld and Einstein 
explain dramatically what men have 
learned and thought about the world. 


It is far more important, however, 
that people imbued with knowledge 
should think and act with the detach- 
ment, the humor, and the generous 
calm which pervades this book. (It is 
characteristic of the humility of Ein- 
stein that his own name is not men- 
tioned after the title page, although a 
large part of the book deals with the 
relativity theory for which he is re- 
sponsible.) On this ground alone, apart 
from its other virtues, The Evolution 
of Physics belongs on the reading list 
of everyone who enjoys a good tussle 
with a solid work, which has some of 
the fascination of a good detective 
story. 


Seidman, Harold. Labor Czars: A History 
of Labor Racketeering. Liveright. New 
York. 1938. $2.50. 

This book is a sober, astute analysis 
of that peculiarly American phenome- 
non, labor racketeering. Its author has 
no allegiances in the current upheaval 
within labor’s family. He hopes to have 
the book accepted as his doctor’s dis- 
sertation by Yale where he is a Cowles 
scholar in government. Mr. Seidman 
says: 

“Corruption, racketeering, and despot- 
ism have been the inevitable outgrowths 
of an ideology founded not on the soli- 
darity of labor but on craft selfishness and 
group egotism. Almost without exception, 
the leading labor racketeers have been 
conservative craft unionists. . . . Labor 
racketeering was born of employers’ hos- 
tility (to unionization) and it has been 
nourished by their apathy and,greed. ... 
The cure for labor racketeering is not less 
unionism, but more unionism, democratic 
unionism, and militant unionism.” 











F. W. 
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A Yankee Girl in Franée 


Excerpts from Letters by Margaret Carson 


The Dragon of Draguignan 

RAGUIGNAN is by all our 
| sss: a small, pictur- 
esque French town. But it is 
really more than that, for it is a 
Provencal town. That means it is 
more than just a French town, for 
Provence is more than just another 
province. As a matter of fact it is 
several, but was at one time a feudal 
state and so in addition to having all 
the French customs, it has its own. 
Its own history and its own cuisine— 
even its own language which, though 
springing from the same roots as 
French, has not developed the same 
way. This has for me added to the 
charm of the place. I don’t want to 
talk about me, but rather about the 
people—but as I know them only in 
relation to myself, it is inevitable 
that I come into it just a little. The 
town is an old one. It was here in 
the time of the Romans. They built 
a bridge, an arch, and a road—all of 
which were demolished before the 
end of. the Middle Ages. In truth, 
there was a town here before his- 
tory. The location is perfect, nestled 
down between the hills which shel- 
ter it. There is not far outside of 
town a great slab of rock raised on 
crude stone pillars 
as high as a man’s 
head. They resem- 
ble the stones in 
England’s Stone- 
henge, and indeed 
it is said by his- 
torians and other 
students of the 
Subject to have 
been an ancient 
fortress erected by 
some early Celtic 
tribe as protection 

against enemies. 
Aside from the 
early history that 
is so interesting, 
the town also has 
its mythical side. 
For I am told, and 
on good authority, 
when the town was 
small, before the 
time of the Romans (though no one is 
very sure about this), a great dragon 
came down out of the hills and in the 
spring after the thaw began, de- 
voured the most handsome maidens 
and youths. Then it disappeared un- 
til just after the thaws the next year 
when it returned and devoured the 
fairest and the best in the land—tiny 
babies and youths and maidens. This 
continued for several years until, 





SS 


Drawings by Margaret Carson 


since no knight was able to combat 
this beast, families began to move 
away to avoid the curse. Then one 
year a young monk came forward 
and said he would vanquish the 
brute, though no one had really ever 
seen the animal, for it used to come 
at night and breathe fire on its vic- 
tims so that in several days they 
were consumed of it. 
Now this brave monk 
set about laying a 
trap for the animal by 
draining the marshes 
and planting olive trees 
there instead. And sure 
enough, when the time 
came for the dragon to 
appear, he was not able 
to cross the old swamps 
through the olives, and 
so the little town was 
saved. And so, inciden- 
tally, did it get its 
name. The municipal 
escutcheon, in fact, 
bears the dragon on its 
front, and the monk is the patron 
saint of the town in whose honor 
each year the country people hold a 
great fair—a thanksgiving for this 
never-forgotten hero. 


- a o 
Nice Is Nice 


My mind finally 
made up, I set 
about getting 
everything in or- 
der last evening. 
Nice! What magic 
in that word. About 
the same amount 
as London-or Paris. 
And I’m to have a 
clear warm day. 
When my alarm fi- 
nally went off, I 
was awake waiting 
for it. Of course I 
had less than an 
hour to dress, pick 
up my room (that 
is still not fin- 
ished), walk to the 
station, and buy 
my ticket. That was cutting corners 
in American style. I honestly have 
not been so excited since the day I 
sailed out of New York harbor. All 
the other things came in much too 
rapid succession for me to catch my 
breath. Quite the nicest way to trav- 
el, I decided, is to go to something 
new and stay there till, you know, 
you have the feel of the place, and 
then move on to something new 





again. I finally managed breakfast, 
stuck two carrots, raw, of course, 
and a lexicon in one pocket and in 
the other a book about Nice. In my 
purse I have a pair of silk pajamas 
against a sudden love of the place 
and decision to spend the whole 
week-end. And just as I had ex- 
pected, the station clock was fast, or 
the post office clock 
was slow, but I had 
plenty of time and even 
started this before the 
train pulled out. 

The sun has just 
come up from behind a 
tiny hillock and that 
part of the sky is fiery 
red with all the moun- 
tains a perfect azure. 
We’re headed into them 
now, toward the azure 
coast, and who knows 
what wonderful ad- 
ventures await me 
there. It is cold. My 
feet feel as though they 
were at a post-Thanksgiving football 
game instead of a Mediterranean sta- 
tion. But the air itself is growing 
warmer. Soon we shall be in Frejus, 
and if I watch carefully, I shall be 
able to see the old Roman amphithe- 
ater off to the left. We have just 
passed an old Roman gate still stand- 
ing though a bit ragged about the 
edges. There to the left are the bar- 
racks for France’s African troops, at 
least those stationed here in the south 
of France. ... 

And now St. Rafael, another coast 
town resort like Cannes, and Nice 
still to come. A lovely place with its 
white and rosy pastel houses shining 
now in the sunlight silhouetted 
against a blue sky or the deep green 
of pine or palm, as the case may be. 
And all this while to my right as the 
train races by the sea. The beautiful 
azure sea, and now the Esterai, those 
rosy red rocks that are so jagged and 
worn. They are perfect, set down 
there into the deep-dyed sea. The 
train continues along the coast, wind- 
ing in and out among the low-lying 
hills, but always near the sea.... 

... But here we are at Cannes and all 
I can see is back walls and an ad for 
the Lafayette galleries in Nice. Good. 
I haven’t seen an art show in months. 
I hope it is a Van Gogh. But if it is I 
shall spend too much of my day there. 
Are the mountains really snow- 
capped? They look very much that 
way. What a marvelous picture: the 
snow-capped mountains very high 
in the background, then azure below 
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that, and above the trees. Then 
nestled down among palms and pines 
is the city itself, all white and glis- 
tening in the early morning sun, for 
it is not yet nine o’clock, and there 
at its feet the sea, indigo-dyed, 
stretching off in a great circle to join 
the sky, of the same celestial blue. 
And I am really to be permitted to 
enter here, to walk the streets of this 
Eden, for that is how it looks. 

... Now I am in the station itself and 
now out into the street. At the curb 
are a long line of carriages with 
prancing Arab steeds, ready to be 
off, their drivers lounging. Avenue de 
la Victoire, like so many other streets 
here in France, had tiny shops along 
both sides and these interspersed 
with cafés—little and big, but all 
with their tiny tables and chairs on 
the sidewalk, and there at the other 
end of the street are the Lafayette 
Galleries. Not, as in New York and 
as I had so keenly hoped, the exhibi- 
tion place of art, but rather a depart- 
ment store. How disappointing! This 
is the store that I was told was like 
Macy’s by a man who hasn’t been in 
New York since the war. Though it 
may be like Macy’s was then, it is not 
the store I know. It is much more 
like pens with its tables and narrow 
aisles and space cut off by pillars. I 
did find here those several things 
within my means for Christmas gifts. 
It was while I was buying one of 
these at twelve fifteen that a loud 
bell rang, and everyone began to dis- 
appear. The clerk said, Why, yes, of 
course they were closing but they 
would re-open again at two-thirty. 
I thought of the noon hour crowds in 
Macyv’s now and shuddered. Yes, this 
is quite a different world from the 
one I know. Imagine shutting the 
stores for two hours at noon on Sat- 
urdays this near the holidays. Noth- 
ing for it but to give up and eat my 
lunch. This, I decided, should be at 
a sidewalk café, so I picked one that 
looked clean and all the proverbial, 
and ordered. Soup au Gratine. I 
didn’t know what it would be but 
what difference? It was a day in a 
strange, new city, and I might as 
well live up to my spirit of adven- 
ture. When it came I found that it 
was simply a soup filled with toast, 
covered with grated cheese, and 
baked in a hot oven till the cheese 
melted and formed a crust. Good? Of 
course! 


A Spy Story 


Incredible, you say? Perhaps, but 
true. And it all started out to be such 
a harmless day on the shore—my 
first along the Mediterranean. The 
sky was clear and sun warm as we 
started some time before eleven; I, 
armed with a camera and my paints, 
not knowing quite what to expect of 





ARGARET CARSON is an American girl 


who last year was granted a teaching fel. 


lowship by the French Ministry of Education, 
She has spent the last year teaching a course in 
Conversational English at the Ecole Normale 
d’Institutices at Draguignan, a small town in 
the south of France. She is a graduate of the 
Evander Childs High School in New York City 
and is now a student at New College, Columbia 
University. This informal article is composed 
of excerpts from the chatty letters she has 
written to her family since her arrival at 
Draguignan. We think you’ll be interested in 
this glimpse of her life in France, and espe. 
cially in the incident with a French lighthouse 
keeper who thought she might be a spy. That's 
the lighthouse keeper himself in the snapshot, 
Margaret drew the amusing little sketches too, 








this famous Cote d’ Azure. We were 
three in all; a professor of French 
History, and his daughter Suzanne, 
and then myself, of course. That was 
where all the trouble came. Lunch 
was fun, high on the red lava rock 
above the coast. And lunch was just 
what you would expect a French 
picnic to be; fish and sausage, and a 
whole roast chicken and wine, and 
fruit and cookies, and string bean 
salad. We ate most of this with our 
fingers beneath green, green pine 
trees. All the colors seemed so in- 
tense. That should have warned me. 
I might have known that this blue of 
the sky, deeper blue of the sea, and 
red, red rock were the setting for 
something strange and—well, just a 
little dramatic. But never could I 
have been expected to foresee what 
was to happen. All this whole setting 
was far too, too much of everything to 
be just a picnic. No, that was not 
meant to be. After we had eaten 
plenty—and why shouldn’t a whole 
roast chicken complete to head be 
plenty for three people?—the pro- 
fessor departed with his rod and bait 
to make a good subject resting there 
in his brown jacket against the red 
rock. And so I painted, painted until 
I was tired of painting. Then Suzanne, 
who being French and living here 
knows the coast, suggested climbing 
to the lighthouse at the top of this 
rock promontory. Certainly, and why 
not? The afternoon was perfect for 
walking, the coast beautiful, and the 
view better from above. And so we 
did. Here comes the drama. 

There at the top stood this light- 
house like an old stone fortress. And 
I, in my appreciation of the artistic 
aspects of such a setting, determined 
to take a picture. Not just a picture, 
you understand, but one which would 
show to best advantage the dramatic 
contrast between the sharp curve 
of the rounded turret, the stone bul- 
works, and the jagged rocks upon 
which it stood. Then, too, I wanted a 
picture of Suzanne and she was sit- 
ting just where contrast was needed 


in my picture to make it most dra- 
matic. Well, it was dramatic, but not 
in the way I had expected it to be. 
Just as I had focused my camera and 
decided on the proper angle, the 
keeper of the lighthouse raised a win- 
dow and sputtered in rapid French, 
“C’est defendu! C’est defendu!” (“It 
is forbidden! It is forbidden! You can- 
not take a picture of the fort!”). 
Ahah! So it was a fort! But he had 
made me lose my focus and then be- 
fore I had had time to recover my 
equilibrium—I was a little amazed, 
to say the least—he proceeded in 
rapid French to explain at the top of 
his voice, which top was most amaz- 
ing, that I must not, that it was 
against the laws of this upright 
country. And so, not wishing to get 
involved in any international en- 
tanglements, and knowing a little 
about the French temperament, es- 
pecially here in the South in Prov- 
ence, I set the camera aside. 

But I was determined that I wanted 
that contrast of curve and massive 
stone work so I took out my sketch- 
book and proceeded to draw it. Well, 
it seems that was not exactly the 
thing to do either, becausé, you see, 
if there is anything worse than tak- 
ing pictures of forts it is drawing 
pictures of forts. This time my im- 
petuous friend did not stop to raise 
a window, but rushed down the 
steepest flight of treacherous stone 
stairs I have ever climbed—for I did 
climb them later—and fairly flew 
across a stretch of jagged rock at 
the edge of this cliff. It had taken 
Suzanne and myself a little over six 
minutes to traverse it ourselves, and 
he, reaching my side, panted in none 
too polite French that if I did not stop 


and erase what I had drawn at once 


he would have to call the prefect of 
police in St. Rafael below. Now, I 
just can’t understand French when it 
is shouted at me, especially by a very 
excited Frenchman. I, of course, real- 
ized that he was sure I was a spy, 
and though perhaps a little flattered 
(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER, 
by Stephen Vincent Benet. Country- 
man Press and O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories. Doubleday, 
Doran. 

Way up in the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, where Vermont and Massachu- 
setts stand looking over the fence, is 
the city of Marshfield. Now Marshfield 
and Daniel Webster are supplementary 
words, because that is where the fa- 
mous orator lived, on a fine big farm. 
Daniel Webster is also buried there, 
and although he has been dead for 
these many years, still his presence is 
felt constantly by the people. 

When thunder rolls over the mighty 
mountains, it is Daniel Webster’s deep 
voice speaking out of the dark clouds. 
Anything in Nature that is fine and 
deep-voiced is caused by Daniel Web- 
ster. How ridiculous to tell a genuine 
New Hampshire man that Daniel Web- 
ster has nothing to do with it! The very 
idea! And just wait until you read 
about the famous trial that Daniel 
Webster won, which never was printed 
until the late date of 1937. Then I guess 
you'll realize how great Daniel Web- 
ster was! 


After Mr. Benet has aroused our at- - 


tention, he doesn’t let us flounder 
around in a lot of dull material before 
he finally tells us what we are so eager 
to know—whether Jabez Stone will be 
released from his contract with the 
Devil. Every paragraph is interesting 
and absolutely essential. Probably you 
are wondering what Daniel Webster 
really did in this story. Well, he’s the 
man who argued Jabez Stone’s case for 
him, and actually won over the Devil 
in court. And the method Daniel Web- 
ster used to bring about his victory 
will impress itself on you and root it- 
self firmly in your mind. 

And if being calm and fair and 
truthful moved the hearts of the dead 
jury who. presided at the trial, and 
made them give a verdict of “not 
guilty” what wonders will this same 
principle work on living foes and 
temptors? It is a strong weapon with 
which to fight wrong. 

Andrae Uisser, 18 
Flandreau High School 
Elkton, S. D. 


THIS IS MY STORY, by Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Harper & Bros. 

Mrs. Roosevelt says “I think I had 
two objectives in writing my story— 
one was to give a picture if possible of 
the world in which I grew up and 
which seems to me today to be 
changed in many ways. The other to 
give as truthful a picture as possible 
of a human being.” That paragraph 
sums up her whole book. 

Her honesty is real honesty. It is 
made more apparent to even less dis- 
cerning readers by her direct style of 
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writing without frills and extra words. 
She states things directly. I know very 
few people who can either write or 
speak honestly about themselves. It’s 
easier for them to be honest about 
others. Mrs. Roosevelt says she was a 
prude with very definite ideas of right 
and wrong. She had little sense of hu- 
mor. She has tried to cultivate this, 
and I think she has succeeded. In de- 
scribing the dancing class it seemed 
amusing. She has a twist to her words 
that express the truth and yet show a 
touch of humor, too. 

I found her book wasn’t gossipy in 
the sense of movie magazines. It’s more 
valuable than knowing whit the presi- 
dent’s' wife or the Chief Executive 
himself likes for breakfast. Neither is 
it full of homely advice on how to im- 
prove your character and become hon- 
est, charming, and gracious as she is. 

This is the story of how a human be- 
ing changed and developed and how 
the world changed and developed, too. 

Dorothy C. Anderson, 17 
West Seattle High School 
Seattle, Wash. 


LITTLE CHILDREN, by William Saro- 
yan. Harcourt Brace. 

Little Children is made up of a se- 
ries of stories or rather glimpses into 
the lives of commonplace people. Many 
of the incidents, so trivial on the sur- 





face, are stark tragedy underneath. 
Mr. Saroyan gives us the framework, 
and we, the readers, must complete the 
construction. It is as if he hesitated to 
tell too much of what he knows. Like 
Anderson, he is uncertain as to the 
purpose of life. He has a good deal of 
pity and forgiveness for the weak- 
nesses of humankind. 

From pathos, Mr. Saroyan drifts into 
humor touched with sadness—stories 
about the little boy whose brother con- 
sidered him “too young;” the unfor- 
tunate whose pants were always out 
of style; the sweet agony of adolescent 
love; the fear and resentment which 
accompanies the first day at school; 
unfilled dreams of travel and adven- 
ture. Then we have still other pictures, 
more mature and bitter. We see Sar- 
kis, a lonely Armenian immigrant. 
Cruel, strangely real scenes: one of 
the Greek who could not adjust him- 
self to the ways of this, a foreign land; 
another of tragic death on a race track. 

The contrasting forces of humor and 
tragedy are skillfully blended. Al- 
though simple in plot and construction, 
the material is deftly handled. Though 
the topic is never fully explored, each 


_story is a biography, a revealing por- 


trait of the person involved. He can 
be seen standing before you, real and 
unassuming, a definite person with a 
distinct personality. Between the sim- 
ply written lines of Little Children 
you'll find a rare collection of char- 
acters. The author is careless, non- 
chalant, and casual, but his ability to 
penetrate into the emotional springs 
of human beings is amazing. 

Kitty McCord, 16 

Central High School 

St. Joseph, Mo. 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


Scotty Has His Say 


Whuh folks, whuh folks; don’ wuk 
muh brown too hahd! 
’Cause Ise crazy ’bout muh woman, 
An’ ef yuh treats huh mean, 
I gonna sprinkle goofy dus’ 
In yo’ soup tureen. 


Whuh folks, whuh folks; don’ wuk 
muh brown too hahd! 
Muh brown what’s tendin’ children in 
yo’ big backyahd. 
Oh, dat gal is young an’ tender, 
So jes’ don’t mistreat huh please, 
Or I'll put a sprig of pisen ivey 
In yo’ B.V.D.’s. 


I got me a Blackcat’s wishbone, 
Got some Blackcat’s ankle dus’, 
An’ yuh crackers better watch out 
If I sees yo’ carcass fus’— 


Whuh folks, whuh folks: don’ wuk 
muh brown too hahd! 
Muh brown what’s wringin’ chickens 
necks in yo’ backyahd. 
’Cause muh brown an’ me, we’se 
champeens 
At de St. Luke’s Hall; 


An’ yo’ cookin’ an’ yo’ washin’ 
Jes’ ain’t in it, not at all. 
Wid de way we does de Chahlston, 
De Black Bottom an’ cake walkin’, 
Steppin’ on de puppies’ tail; 
Whuh folks, ain’t no need in 
talkin’,— 
You is got muh purty brownskin 
In yo’ kitchen an’ yo’ yahd, 
Lemme tell yuh rebs one sho thing 
Doncha wuk muh brown too hahd— 
Whuh folks, whuh folks; don’ wuk 
muh brown too hahd! 
Who’s practisin’ de Chahlston in yo’ 
big backyahd. 


Further poems by Sterling Brown 
will soon appear in a second book, 
No Hiding Place. His first novel is 
now being written during time made 
available to him by a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. The poet, who has pub- 
lished essays and reviews in various 
journals, directed college dramatics, 
and won distinction as a ham actor in 
the Atlanta University Summer The- 
atre, served, in 1936, as Editor on 
Negro Affairs for the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project. 
~The poems above are reprinted from 
Southern Road, by Sterling Brown, by per- 


mission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
publishers. 
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Piteran Peads 


PRIZES 


Prizes are very much in the air these 
days, what with the Scholastic Awards 
(see page 33), the Pulitzer Prize (see 
page 29), and the award made by the 
Drama Critics (see below). Now comes 
a high school student in Jamaica, Long 
Island, with a list of “bests” she has 
made herself. The following letter ap- 
peared in the New York World Tele- 
gram a few days ago: 


“As this seems to be the time of year 
when all the dramatic critics are busy 
discovering the “bests” of the past sea- 
son, I thought it might be appropriate 
for a high school critic to voice her 
opinion as to her choice. 


“In my estimation the best perform- 
ance of the season was given by Hiram 
Sherman as the clown in The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday. Mr. Sherman’s hilari- 
ous and brilliant portrayal was as per- 
fect a piece of comedy as has been 
done in many a day, and here’s hoping 
that Orson Welles will soon give us 
another comedy with this talented star. 

“As for the best plays, here are my 
selections: Julius Caesar, The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday, Prologue to Glory, 
The Cradle Will Rock, One Third of a 
Nation, Golden Boy, and Our Town, 


CRITICS’ PRIZE 


John Steinbeck’s play, Of Mice and 
Men (a dramatization of the novel), 
has been voted the best American play 
of the current season by the New York 
Drama Critics Circle. Chief rival! for 
the honor was Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town. Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow 
and Substance was at the same time 
chosen as the best theatrical importa- 
tion of the year. Two previous awards 
for the best American play both went 


to Maxwell Anderson for his Winter- - that he had stationed a guard at one 


set and High Tor. 


BOOK FESTIVAL PRIZES 


The judges in the Herald Tribune 
Spring Book Festival have announced 
the names of the two books which won 
the contest for the best book for chil- 
dren published since January 1, 1938. 
The books are The Hobbit, by J. R. R. 
Tolkien (Houghton Mifflin) and Iron 
Duke, by John R. Tunis (Harcourt 
Brace). The Hobbit is listed as a book 
for younger children but critics de- 
clare it’s as suitable for all ages as 
Alice in Wonderland and the Mary 
Poppin books. The Iron Duke is a Har- 
vard story enjoyable especially by boys 
who have liked Mr. Tunis’ sports sto- 
ries. It’s been pronounced the best col- 
lege story since Owen Johnson’s Stov- 
er at Yale. 





You Don't Say! 


By Alfred H. Holt 


soot. Most rhyme it with foot. But we 
at least understand Ed Wynn’s joke 
about the chimney sweep: being asked 
if he liked his job, he replied, “It soots 
me.” 

Squalor, squalid. The old long a, 
which gave squalor a strident sound, is 
pretty well out. Rhyme it with dollar; 
and squalid with stolid. 

status. General Johnson has cracked 
down on people who don’t say “stay- 
tus.” And at present writing the dic- 
tionaries support him. 

strychnine. “Strick’nin.” Rhyme it 
with tin or bean (the latter chiefly 
British). 

subpoena. Rhymes with “snub Lena.” 


subtile. This spelling is preferably 
pronounced “sub-til.” But the better 
spelling, subtle, is always pronounced 
“suttle’—which is the way Milton ac- 
tually spelled it. 


suite. This word is “sweet,” whether 
it’s rooms, furniture, or music. 

supple. Rhymes with couple. 

table @’hote. The ordinary American 
approximation of the French rhymes 
with hobble-coat. 

tete a tete. Rhyme the phrase with 
“state a date.” 

thyme. Just “time.” 

tecsin. Fully anglicized to “toxin,” 
but must not be spelled that way. 

temate. For no very good reason, the 
British invented an “ah” for this word. 
On the analogy of potato, the Ameri- 








can dictionaries have for some time fa- 
vored the long a. We favor Ameri- 
canism. 


teurnament. The same thing is hap- 
pening here as happened long ago to 
courage, journey, nourish: the French 
“oo” before r has been shortened to 
_—— 
treacle. Not three syllables. Rhyme 
it with the approved pronunciation of 
Jekyll; i.e., “tree-kl.” 
trow. You really should know 
That Webster says, “trow,” 
While the British allow 
Our common “I trow.” 


tryst. Ogden Nash lines this up with 
journalist. It also rhymes with kissed. 
The long i, which unduly emphasized 
the “try” note, is losing out. 

tuna. The popular pronunciation, 
“tunny,” is actually another spelling 
for the same sort of fish. Tuna is Cali- 
fornia’s name for the tunny. 


turquoise. The ring that I prefer, 
boys, 
Is platinum and_ tur- 
quoise. 
valet. Since 1755, it has been con- 
sidered a little unpatriotic, if not down- 
Tight vulgar, to do this the French 
way. Rhyme it with mallet. 
vase. Some greet with lusty “Rah’s” 
A reference to a vase. 
Another bares his claws 
At folks who don’t say vase. 
But many use the phrase, 
“Please put these in a vase,” 
While still a stronger case 
We now can make for vase. 





Reprinted from You Don’t Sey, by Alfred 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission of 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
publisher. 






Yankee Girl 


(Concluded from page 22-E) 


by that, did not relish the idea— 
especially now that the police looked 
about to step into the picture. So] 
put on my most charming smile and 
waited for the tirade to stop, which 
it eventually did, but not before I 
had gotten enough of it to understand 
that this was a military fortress and 


of the windows before he started 
down, and that it was a serious of- 
fense to photograph it, and that he 
thought it would probably be neces- 
sary to call the police anyway. That 
didn’t sound too good. Especially 
since I have friends who got mixed 
up with the German police unpleas- 
antly over a much less serious offense, 
but that is beside the point. 

But for some reason, probably that 
I was trying to get out of a spot as 
neatly as possible (I’d hate to spoil 
my reputation for being able to carry 
off any situation) I asked the gen- 
tleman if it was also forbidden to take 
his picture since I could not have one 
of his fortress. And of course he suc- 
cumbed. Seems as how he’d never 
had his picture taken with an Ameri- 
can, so now I have a picture of this 
Provencal who almost turned me 
over to the police as an espione. I 
have also my own drawing which I 
only lightly erased. I wonder at his 
simplicity in not tearing the sheet 
from my sketch book. Oh, yes, there 
is another thing. Before he really was 
convinced that we had meant no 
harm he insisted in looking at ali my 
sketches and all-the watercolors in 
my book. That was one of the things 
that swayed him, I’m sure of that. 
For no one who drew so badly could 
possibly have been entrusted by any 
government to gei military sketches. 
On our way down to the car and 
safety, he called and said we might 
come up and look out over the coun- 
tryside through his glass. I have seen 
a good many telescopes and field 
glasses in my day but never one that 
was so strong nor so clear. I could 
read advertisements several—well, 
probably five or six kilometers away 
at least, so small that they could not 
even be located by the naked eye. 
Then, as we left he asked us to send 
him the snaps. I still can’t decide 
whether the telescope episode was 
to help persuade us to send the pic- 
tures by way of being hospitable, so 
to speak, or to warn us against pic- 
turing the fort from the car below, 
(which was so clear in the glass that 
one could see the lock on the door), 
or whether he wants the pictures be- 
cause they are of himself with an 
American, or to file with the French 
government as espione suspects. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 








LL of us know something about 
A the problem of housing. Most 
of us know what it is to go 
“house --hunting” in search of a 
house or apartment into which our 
family can move. Unless we are 
among a lucky few, we have had a 
good deal of trouble finding enough 
space in the proper environment for 
the amount of rent or carrying 
charges which we can afford to pay. 
The chances are pretty good that 
we are living in. a house or anart- 
ment which needs repair or remod- 
eling. A survey by the Department 
of Commerce in 1934 
of housing conditions 
in 64 cities showed 
that only a little 
more than one-third 
of the dwelling units 
were in good condi- 
tion, fifteen percent 
needed major re- 
pairs, and between 
two and three per- 
cent were unfit for 
use and should have 
been torn down. And 
these figures take no 
account of the over- 
crowding which af- 
fect health and social 
conditions. 

We have gone on 
building new houses 
for an increasingly 
limited few. But we 








that time with a comfortable supply 
of housing. 

Two questions come to our minds: 
Why do we have such a desperate 
lack of adequate housing? and what 
is being done about it? 

To answer the first question one 
must take into account several fac- 
tors. First, there is the matter of low 
incomes and poverty—the failure of 
our economic system to provide all 
families with incomes sufficient to 
permit them to obtain the necessi- 
ties of life. This applies to food and 
clothing as well as to housing. But 


FROM STUDIES BY 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
AND FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


same time we had a severe shortage 
of housing for people of moderate 
means. 

There followed in the 1930’s a 
number of years when few houses 
were built. This almost complete 
cessation of building, while the pop- 
ulation continued to increase and 
existing houses were wearing out, 
has served to aggravate the present 
shortage. 

One of the most serious elements 
of the housing problem is the lack of 
organization within the building in- 
dustry itself. Our industrial organi- 

zation is not equipped 








THESE ARE THE HOUSES WE BUILD 


But Less Than 44 of Our 
Families Can Afford to 
Own Them 


to produce the kind 
and amount of houses 
which we need. Our 
engineers and indus- 
trialists have suc- 
ceeded in producing 
automobiles in quan- 
tities and at prices 
which most of our 
people can afford, but 
they have not as yet 
applied the same or- 
ganizing genius to the 
task of building 
houses. Thus far we 
have failed to find the 
means of producing 
more, better, and 
cheaper houses, and 
are therefore increas- 
ing the number of 
people who must live 








have not taken prop- 
er care of the houses 
we have. An ever-in- 
creasing number of 
people cannot find 
adequate or even de- 
cent houses. 

One can get a pret- 
ty clear idea of the 
present housing 
shortage from the 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


This article, prepared by Ryllis and Omar Goslin, is 
based on “Can America Build Houses?” by Miles 
H. Colean, a 10-cent pamphlet published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


in obsolete and un- 
satisfactory houses. 
The building in- 
dustry, unlike other 
modern mass produc- 
tion industries, con- 
tinues to be a retail, 
handicraft business 
made up of a whole 
series of vested in- 
terests including real 








following estimates 

made by a well-informed and con- 
servative statistician. During 1936 
we built homes for 270,000 city fam- 
ilies, and homes for 300,000 in 1937. 
But a yearly average of 600,000 more 
homes must be built if we are not to 
have an acute shortage at the end of 
five years. And only by building ac- 
commodations for 800,000 families 
each year for the next five years can 
we hope to come out at the end of 
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there is still more to the housing 
problem. 

During the 1920’s we produced 
an average of 700,000 dwelling units 
a year, and as many as 900,000 in 
1925. But we built too many houses 
of one kind and not nearly erfough of 
another. We had a disastrous surplus 
of houses for the well-to-do so that 
many houses and apartments re- 
mained unsold or unrented. At the 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


estate agents, retail 
dealers of all kinds, subcontractors, 
and labor unions—all of whom are 
slow to abandon outworn practices 
in favor of more direct, efficient and 
economical methods. It has there- 
fore proved unable to produce well- 
designed, well-built structures at a 
cost low enough to permit rentals 
which those in low income brackets 
can afford to pay. 

Finally, as a contributing factor in 
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the housing situation, is the fact that 
housing has too often been ap- 
proached not directly for the purpose 
of providing better homes for peo- 
ple, but indirectly as a means of do- 
ing other things: to discover new 
ways of using materials, to give em- 
ployment, to revive the heavy indus- 
tries, and to provide slum clearance. 
Thus the housing problem has been 
lost in the confusion of all sorts of 
other problems. 


Faced with so complex and diffi- 
cult a problem we realize that it can- 
not be solved by ourselves as indi- 
viduals but requires group action— 
by the government, by financial 
agencies, and by the industry itself. 
Let us look first at the measures 
adopted by the federal government. 





What the Government Has Done 





There was a time when govern- 
ment action was limited to negative 
measures—building codes to prevent 
unsafe building, unsanitary condi- 
tions, and more than a certain de- 
gree of overcrowding on the land. It 


was assumed that all that was need- 
ed to obtain good housing was to pre- 
vent bad housing. But these laws 
failed to eliminate bad housing or 
stop the spread of slums, and con- 
tributed nothing to adequate hous- 
ing. Instead, they often added to 
building costs either because of 
over-zealous engineers, or because 
they were made to serve the inter- 
ests of landholders, labor unions and 
the manufacturers of favored build- 
ing materials. 

Still other measures were passed 
in the form of mortgage laws to pro- 
tect the small homeowner from the 
rapacious money lender. But some of 
these were so drastic that they added 
to the risks of legitimate lenders and 
therefore set up high interest rates, 
thus adding to costs. 


Wartime Building 

Then came the war and the fed- 
eral government faced the difficulty 
of sheltering workers in vital indus- 
tries. As a result, two governmental 
agencies were set up, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and the United 
States Housing Corporation. In less 


NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 





(OTHER THAN ON FARMS) 











1933 





1937 


Each symbol represents 100,000 new dwelling units —_ncromu stanmanes 





than a year these agencies built ac- 
commodations for about 16,000 fam- 
ilies. Their work represented a nota- 
ble advance in planning technique 
and their projects are still outstand- 
ing as examples of the long-time ad. 
vantages of large scale housing oper. 
ations. 


Depression Measures 

With the depression came the 
beginning of housing reform on a na- 
tional scale. In the five years follow- 
ing 1932 a series of measures were 
passed in rapid succession. First was 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem to provide building and loan as- 
sociations with a means of raising 
money on the security of mortgages 
held by them, with the hope of thus 
preventing foreclosures. This, how- 
ever, was not enough, and one of the 
first of the Roosevelt recovery mea- 
sures was the creation of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation to aid the 
banks and to provide somewhat 
more direct relief to home owners 
faced with foreclosure. 

A perhaps even more pioneering 
step in the direction of federal aid to 
housing was taken in the last year of 
the Hoover Administration by the 
passage of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932. This pro- 
vided for loans to limited dividend 
corporations organized for the pur- 
pose of providing housing for low 
income families. Only one such loan 
was made, however, before broader 
powers and larger funds had been 
turned over to the newly formed 
Public Works Administration in 
1933. 

The next important move was the 
Passage in 1934 of the National 
Housing Act and the establishment 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. The purpose of this Act was to 
create a sounder mortgage system 
and stimulate dwelling construction 
by insuring loans made for home re- 
pairs. It also provided a permanent 
system of government insurance for 
residential mortgages made on a 
long-term basis. 

The next two years saw a marked 
revival of home building but the 
building of rental units still lagged. 
Private enterprise and finance were 
unable or unwilling to produce low- 
cost dwellings. The demand for some 
solution of the housing problem of 
the under-privileged masses finally 
resulted in the Housing Act of 1937, 
creating in the Department of the In- 
terior a permanent agency to be 
known as the United States Housing 
Authority. This agency was given 
power to make loans to local housing 
authorities established under state 
law for the purpose of erecting low- 
rental housing, and to make either 
outright or annual grants of money. 
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Because of the sudden drop in con- 
struction at the end of 1937, due to 
high prices, the government consid- 
ered it necessary to take further 
steps to stimulate private enterprise. 
Early in 1938, therefore, the National 
Housing Act was amended to provide 
insurance on repair loans and mort- 
gages, both on homes and rental 
properties. Plans were also laid for 
the establishment of National Mort- 
gage Associations, to lower interest 
rates still further and maintain an 
adequate supply of money. 

Throughout the government’s 
program of housing legislation we 
find considerable confusion in ob- 
jectives. In much of it housing, as 
such, was not the main concern, but 
rather the problem of housing as it 
affected employment, the credit 
structure, and the welfare of the 
heavy industries. The HOLC was as 
anxious about the salvaging of banks 
as of home owners. The Federal 
Housing Administration, while set 
up for the purpose of “improving 
housing standards and conditions,” 
was urged chiefly as a means of put- 
ting men and machines back to work. 
Because “housing entered by the 
back door,” there has not been as 
consistent and effective a housing 
policy as otherwise might have been 
developed. 


The Present National Policy 


However, from the beginning the 
government’s approach to the hous- 
ing problem has been made from two 
distinct angles. And this two-fold 
program has emerged as a perma- 
nent national policy. First, it aims to 
assist private enterprise in dwelling 
construction by improving credit fa- 
cilities and standardizing mortgage 
practices. Secondly, it proposes to 
provide housing for that sector of the 
population whose incomes are so 
low that private builders find no in- 
centive to build them. This it offers 
to do through a system of loans and 
grants to local authorities engaged 
in solving the matter of low rent 
housing. 


\id to Private Enterprise 


Two agencies have been set up to 
carry out the first aim and assist pri- 
vate enterprise—The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Housing Administration. The Home 
Loan Bank Board has performed a 
remarkable salvage job through its 
subsidiary agency, the HOLC. In ad- 
dition, its most significant contribu- 
tion has been the rescue of savings 
and loan institutions and increasing 
in some degree the funds available 
for home finance. 

Better known to the public be- 
Cause it deals more directly with pri- 
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Each house represents 5 per cent of all dwelling units surveyed 


vate operations, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has assisted both 
owner and builder by insuring mort- 
gages. The FHA does not lend money 
itself. It encourages banks, building 
and loan associations and insurance 
companies to make loans for housing 
purposes by insuring their loans 
against loss. Because it investigates 
all applications and has _ insisted 
upon certain regulations, the FHA 
has been able to establish housing 
standards and in other ways safe- 
guard the home owner. 

By the beginning of 1938 over 
$828,000,000 worth of mortgages had 
been insured. About 56 per cent of 
these were for new construction. 
And loans had been promised on 
about $75,000,000 more covering 
properties under construction. 

The FHA also insures mortgages 
covering apartment buildings and 
groups of houses provided the mort- 
gages are not over $200,000. It can, 
however, insure for larger mort- 
gages—up to $5,000,000—provided 
the owner is willing to accept limited 
profits and regulation over financial 
matters. The Administration offers 
special inducements to any agency 
that will undertake the development 
of large-scale rental properties, or 
projects involving the building of 
many units for eventual sale, on con- 
dition, of course, that plans include 
those elements which make for good 
housing — protected neighborhoods, 
open space, light, air, and privacy. 
By the end of 1937, only twenty 
large rental projects had been com- 
pleted or were under construction, 
involving some $15,000,000. 


(RCIOMAL STATISTICS, INC 


In many other ways the Federal 
Housing Administration has tried to 
encourage private housing enter- 
prises, to improve building and sub- 
dividing practices, to set up plan- 
ning and construction standards, and 
to devise plans for the building of 
houses in the lower price ranges. 
Considerable research has been car- 
ried on along these lines by the FHA 
and the Home Loan Bank Board. 


Direct Aid 


The second aspect of the govern- 
ment’s housing program — that of 
providing low rent housing — has 
been entrusted to the United States 
Housing Authority. As we have al- 
ready noted, this agency is set up to 
make possible loans for the erection 
of low-rental housing as well as as- 
sistance with outright or annual 
grants. While every move of the gov- 
ernment in the field of housing has 
been subject of bitter dispute, the 
most violent attacks have centered 
around this part of the program deal- 
ing with slum clearance and housing 
subsidies. Discussion has involved 
the matter of cost, the question of 
federal as against local initiation of 
projects, the method by which fed- 
eral aid should be given, the degree 
of financial responsibility which the 
local authority should assume, and 
the relationship between the new 
housing produced and the old hous- 
ing which it replaces. 

It is important to note that the 
USHA is empowered to make loans 
only to public organizations — local 
groups set up by communities for the 
specific purpose of carrying out a 
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low-cost housing project. Private or 
semi-private corporations, either 
profit or non-profit, are not eligible 
for loans or grants. This provision is 
the result of earlier experience in 
attempting to secure production 
through publicly regulated limited- 
dividend corporations. This type of 
corporation failed to interest capital, 
since it could not offer sufficient in- 
ducement in the form of profits, and 
also failed to produce housing which 
was within the price range of the 
class for which it was intended. The 
Public Works Administration came 
to the conclusion, therefore, that the 
most likely-hope of getting any con- 
siderable amount of low-rent hous- 
ing lay in publicly owned and di- 
rected projects. And this hope was 
written into the Housing Act of 1937. 


This Act makes sure that the funds 
offered for new housing shall be used 
either to meet a demonstrated short- 
age or to clear slums. It permits lib- 
eral loans to cover initial costs, and 
a choice of capital or annual grants 
or both. It tries to prevent waste and 
extravagance by limiting the cost of 
dwellings. It attempts to avoid com- 
petition with the projects of private 
enterprise by accepting as occupants 
only families with incomes so low 
that they are not likely to be served 
by privately owned or managed 
projects. 

To insure local interest and sup- 
port the Act requires local govern- 
ment to contribute to subsidies. The 
capital grants usually amount to 25 
per cent of the total cost, which must 
be matched by a local contribution of 
another 20 per cent. Loans must not 
exceed 90 per cent of the total pro- 
duction cost. 

The program of the United States 
Housing Authority as provided by 
the Housing Act cannot be a very ex- 
tensive one. Its lending power is lim- 
ited to a total of $500,000,000 over a 
three-year period. It is, therefore, 
not likely to be able to produce more 
than an average of 40,000 to 50,000 
dwellings a year. 

To summarize then, the efforts of 
the federal government to help solve 
the nation’s housing problem have 
been largely contained in two Acts of 
Congress, setting up two agencies, to 
perform two functions: the National 
Housing Act of 1934 with its 1938 
amendments, establishing the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, to as- 
sist the housing operations of private 
enterprise through the creation of 
credit and the insurance of mort- 
gages; and the Housing Act of 1937 
creating the United States Housing 
Authority, to provide direct aid to 
local public authorities engaged in 
the construction of homes for their 
underprivileged populations. 
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Local Housing Problems 





The effectiveness of the national 
program is dependent to a very large 
extent upon the response of the pub- 
lic as expressed through its local 
governments, its local banks and 
building and loan associations, and 
the local units that make up the 
building industry. In general, the 
national government provides mere- 
ly the framework within which local 
organizations can make their contri- 
bution to the solution of the housing 
problem. 

In the local situation several fac- 
tors have added to the difficulty of 
carrying out an extensive building 
program. One of these is the matter 
of local legislation. Mortgage laws, 
for instance, designed to protect the 
home owner, have resulted in high 
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room for the introduction of new 
methods or materials which might 
make for greater economy and effi- 
ciency. In addition, there are all 
sorts of local ordinances and prac- 
tices that need revision—zoning or- 
dinances which protect the real es- 
tate speculator, and city plans which 
take for granted the development of 
individual lots or which call for more 
streets than are needed. 

In the same way, the building in- 
dustry in practically every local situ- 
ation is organized in such a way as to 
resist and eventually halt progress. It 
is set up as a handicraft, luxury trade 
rather than as the mass production 
industry which the situation re- 
quires. It cannot be otherwise as long 
as it includes a multitude of subcon- 
tractors and jobbers. Experts agree 
that no satisfactory housing pro- 
gram, either public or private, can 
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interest rates which penalize all 
borrowers. 

Another difficulty is the tax bur- 
den. Lack of city planning, over- 
expansion of cities with the laying- 
out of unnecessary streets, sewers, 
water lines, with the extension of 
police and fire services, all add to the 
cost of city administration, and in 
turn produce heavy taxes on real es- 
tate. The policy of levying taxes on 
a piece of property on the basis of an 
arbitrary appraisal value leads to 
real estate speculation and thus in- 
troduces the element of gamble into 
the matter of housing. Much needs to 
be done both to cut down the high 
cost of city government and to 
change the method of levying taxes 
so that they will be more closely re- 
lated to the income which a property 
can produce. 

Still another local problem is the 
matter of building codes, which al- 
most universally leave little or no 





be carried through until our indus- 
trial machinery is renovated and re- 
organized. The same kind of organ- 
izing talent which created the mod- 
ern automobile industry is needed to 
transform the present chaotic con- 
ditions within the building industry 
into a unified, economical, produc- 
tive program. Fundamentally, the 
housing problem has arisen out of 
local rather than national conditions. 
It has become a national problem be- 
cause of the failure of local govern- 
ments and of citizens to understand 
the factors which create bad hous- 
ing conditions. The most important 
points of attack are again local. 
Housing has become a matter of 
great and immediate public concern. 
Its solution is important not only to 
the well-being of all of us as indi- 
viduals and members of families im 
need of homes, but it has become es- 


sential to the soundness of our cities 


and our basic industries. 
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HE winners of the Pulitzer 
Prizes in literature and jour- 
nalism for 1937 were an- 
nounced May 2 by President Nicho- 
las Murray Butler of Columbia 
University. Three of the winners— 
Thornton Wilder, Marquis James 
and Arthur Krock—have held for- 
mer awards. 

In 1928 Wilder’s penetrating psy- 
chological novel, The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, won the award. At that 
time, Mr. Wilder announced he 
would turn playwright, saying, 
“That form of writing comes 
nearest to expressing life.” Our 
Town, Mr. Wilder’s prize-win- 
ning play, was considered seri- 
ously for the recent award of the 
New York Critics’ Circle. It was 
runner-up to John Steinbeck’s 
Of Mice and Men. 

Mr. Wilder is a mid-Western- 
er, born in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Part of his childhood he lived in 
Hong Kong where his father was 
American Consul General. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Yale 
in 1920, Wilder spent two years 
at the American Academy in 
Rome. His writing career has 
been combined with teaching at 
the Lawrenceville Academy and 
the University of Chicago. Im- 
mediately after his graduation 
from college he began writing 
plays. His first, The Trumpets 
Shall Sound, was produced and ran 
for several performances at the 
American Laboratory Theater. His 
novels, in addition to The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey are The Cabala, The 
Woman of Andros and Heaven’s My 
Destination. 

The Late George Apley, by John 
Phillips Marquand, won this year’s 
Pulitzer prize, probably because, as 
Lewis Gannett said, “the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts.” 
It is a subtle portrayal of the repres- 
sive influence of the traditions of 
Back Bay Boston upon a member of 
the old Apley family with leanings 
toward individuality. The form and 
style of the novel are difficult, but» 
Marquand handles both with the 
skill of long practice. 
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Dark Horses Win Pulitzer Race 


Mr. Marquand has lived most of 
his life in New York City, although 
he was born in Wilmington, Del. He 
is a graduate of Harvard, where he 
did his early writing for The Lam- 
poon. For a few years he worked on 
city newspapers, then started writ- 
ing advertising copy. He soon found 
fiction more profitable than copy- 
writing and has been a professional 
writer ever since. He is well-known 
for his “Mr. Moto” stories. 
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“The Road Back” 
(Pulitzer Prize Cartoon by Shoemaker 
in Chicago Daily News) 


Some critics will be disappointed, 
no doubt, that the judges passed over 
Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest Pas- 
sage in favor of Marquand’s novel. 
Others may think that Steinbeck’s 
Of Mice and Men was greater as a 
novel than the study of George Ap- 
ley. Each in its way fulfills the re- 
quirements for the award by por- 
traying an aspect of American life. 
Mr. Marquand’s explanation of his 
struggles with George Apley best 
defines the work: 

“By the time I was half through it 
many of my best friends could not 
understand what it was about,” he 
said, ... “surely I was not under the 
illusion I was writing a novel. I 
might have agreed with them and 
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given it all up at this point if I had 
not developed a personal interest in 
my hero. It gradually dawned on me 
that there were a good many people 
like Apley, not only in Boston but 
everywhere in America. As I came 
to know Mr. Apley better and to re- 
spect him, I thought I saw that his 
activities and prejudices explained 
a good deal of what has been hap- 
pening to all of us, good and bad.” 
The $1,000 prize for poetry went 
to Marya Zaturenska, a Russian- 
born American poet, for her vol- 
ume Cold Morning Sky. Miss 
Zaturenska is the wife of Hor- 
ace Gregory, also a poet, who 
teaches at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege. Her verse is sensitive and 
personal. The style is lyrical, as 
the following example shows: 


“Silent and stealthy days that 
hour by hour 

Spring up unnoticed as a flower 

In summer grass; and like a 
breath, a light, a feather 

Make my world’s weather.” 


After Miss Zaturenska came 
to America with her family, as 
a child of ten, she lived in New 
York on the lower East Side. At 
fourteen she went to work in a 
factory. She started writing 
poetry very young and at 20 
won the Zona Gale Scholarship 
which gave her a chance to 
study at the University of Wis- 
consin. She has since lived in New 
York. 

Some people may argue that Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s Conversation at 
Midnight is a broader poetic expres- 
sion of American life, and that there 
is precedent for granting her a sec- 
ond award. But Cold Morning Sky, 
in its narrower range, is true lyri- 
cism. 

In 1930 Marquis James won his 
first Pulitzer award with his biogra- 
phy of Sam Houston, called The 
Raven. His present prize-winning 
work is Andrew Jackson: Portrait of 
a President. Mr. James belies his 
own statement as to “the lowly state 
which biography occupies” by his 
fine re-creation of once-living men 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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rT AN I work my way?” “What 
are the chances of a schol- 
arship?” “How do you go 

about getting government aid?” 

These are some of the questions 
which earnest high school seniors 
who are not overburdened with cash 
are asking themselves at this time 
of year. He, or she, who wishes to go 
through college as well as to college, 
and do it without injury to health, 
will do well to size up financial 
chances in a practical, matter-of- 
fact way. 

If you are a good student and have 
some skill or knowledge that has 
earning power, then your chances of 
making the financial grade in college 
are good enough to justify your 
spending some money on stamps for 
letters of inquiry about jobs, loans 
or scholarships. 

In recent years the number of stu- 
dents seeking aid has risen consider- 
ably and competition is keen. Here 
are some figures taken from a survey 
of representative Eastern colleges, 
small and large: 


Of every 200 students, 
100 seek financial aid, of whom 
50 get sufficient aid; 
25 get some aid; 
25 get none; 
90 stay through; 
10 drop out. 


College authorities, through Fed- 
eral aid, scholarships, jobs and loans 
are seeing to it that alert and am- 
bitious youngsters by the thousands 
get the opportunity of a college edu- 
cation. They say: j 


“In spite of the many opportunities 
for self-help, the needs of students still 
outrun the amount of aid available 
through self-help. The prospective 
self-help student should examine all 
facts carefully beforehand.” 


Without considering extreme cases, 
this is the way it seems to aver- 
age up: 


Consider going away to college: 

If you are definitely above average 
as a student. 

If you have a bonafide interest in a 
college education. 

If you have at least half the first 
year’s expenses, plus the opportunity 
of a scholarship, or a job or both. 

If you have some guarantee of some 
continuous help from home, plus schol- 
arship, student aid or job. 

If the probabilities are you wiil not 
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have to work more than 20 hours per 
week. 

Consider other ways of getting fur- 
ther education: 

If you are below average as a stu- 
dent. 

If you want to go to college just to 
be “in the swim” or because you think 
it is the “thing to do.” 

If you have no idea how you are 
coming out financially, or if you are 
taking a “big chance” financially. 

If you do not have at least half your 
first year’s expenses and a scholarship, 
or the chance of a job, or student. aid. 

If it will be a grave financial strain 
on your parents. 

If the probabilities are that you will 
have to work more than 20 hours per 
week. 

If you do not have sufficient high 
school preparation. 


And now for some information as 
to ways you may get through college 
though financially handicapped: 


1. By Working Your Way: 


First, find out from the college of 
your choice what the complete ex- 
penses will be for a year, including 
tuition, fees, books, board and room. 
Then add: clothes, amusements, 
travel and extras. 

The average student spends about 
$700 per year for a college education. 
This figure will probably be 40 to 50 
percent higher among the larger col- 
leges and universities of the North- 
east. Some can do it for as low as 
$500 or less, others spend much more. 
The average self-help student may 
earn somewhere between $100 to 
$170 per school year, not counting 
summer work. Combining these facts, 
we might make up a table something 
like this: 


School earnings......$150 
Summer earnings 
Money from some 

other source .......$425 


$700 


If a student were forced to earn 
all his expenses during the school 
year, it would be necessary for him 
to work 40 hours per week for a 
school year of 36 weeks at a wage of 
50c per hour. 

By going to a lower expense col- 
lege and exercising strict economy, 
a student may bring down the total 
expense somewhat but may still have 


Annual expenses 


How CanIGoThrough College? 


Working One’s Way Is Tough at Best, But Here Are 
Straight Tips on Jobs, Scholarships, N.Y.A. and Loans 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


to depend on some source of income 
besides earnings or scholarship. 

Finding a Job at College. First 
reconnoiter your chances of getting 
a job by writing to the employment 
bureau of the college for an employ- 
ment application blank and asking 
for data as to: (a) What percentage 
of students work their way through, 
(b) What jobs may be open. Com- 
petition with other self-help stu- 
dents may be less at some colleges 
than at others. 

Here are some of the many ways 
in which college students eam 
money: 

Trades (like carpentering, paper- 


hanging, plastering); window dress. | 


ing; watch repairing; photography; 
barbering; dressmaking; chauffeuring; 
washing and greasing cars; light deliv- 
ery service; battery and tire repairing; 
shorthand and typing; office work; 
telephone operating; specialty sell- 
ing; managing student agencies; drug 
clerking; soda clerking; cigar clerk- 
ing; commercial art work; show card 
and poster work; drafting; tracing; 
blue printing; chart making; office ma- 
chine operating; tutoring; proofread- 
ing; linotyping; entertaining; singing; 
orchestra playing; promoting busi- 
nesses; sports; hotel work; food trades; 
household service; janitor service. 

“What can you do?” is the big 
question. Decide what your best an- 
swers to this are; then write to the 
college of your choice to find out 
whether you can get a job doing it. 

Remember that college employ- 
ment bureaus do not promise jobs to 
new students before they arrive on 
the campus. Little can be done to- 
ward definitely securing a job until 
the student is registered in college. 
If possible, visit the college and in- 
quire during the summer. 


2. By Getting a Scholarship: 

More than 50,000 scholarships val- 
ued in excess of $10,000,000 are an- 
nually available to college students. 
Competition, of course, is very keen, 
just as it is for jobs. The best schol- 
ars are most apt to win scholarship 
money, and many scholarships are 
awarded only to winners of special 
examinations or after extensive per- 
sonal interviews. But funds are als0 
available to a limited extent for 
many other svecial types, such a 
the following: 

(C-ncluc-1 on page 38) 
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“What a Life!” 


Shout the Scholastic Awards Winners 


66 HAT A LIFE” to be a 
Scholastic Awards win- 
ner and get plunked 


down in the midst of an exciting 
whirl of radio officialdom, play- 
wrights, and theatrical folk was the 
verdict of eleven visiting student 
prize-winners who were the guests 
of Scholastic in New York the week 
of May first. In addition to the stand- 
ard sight-seeing trips to the Statue 
of Liberty, Aquarium, Empire State 
Building, and Automat, the group 
had some surprise thrills, including 
two calls on Broadway stars in their 
dressing rooms. 

The first of these came after the 
prize-winners had been taken to see 
the stage hit ‘““What a Life” (see page 
9). This, in itself, was a memorable 
event to some of the students who 
had never before seen a legitimate 
play. After the performance the 
Scholastic guests were taken back 
stage to meet Ezra Stone, star of the 
show, who was beseeched so per- 
sistently for autographs that he 
turned the tables by requesting an 
autographed copy of the issue of 
Scholastic containing Eugene Ratt- 
ner’s prize-winning poems. 

Tuesday the students enjoyed the 
strain, excitement, and novelty of 
rehearsing in the National Broad- 
casting Company studios for a net- 
work radio broadcast. Joseph Groer, 
of Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., turned out to be an even more 
temperamental violinist than Jack 
Benny by laying down the law in no 
uncertain terms to the NBC accom- 
panist on how he wanted his violin 
solo played. 

Motion picture actress Frances 
Farmer was so delighted by Groer’s 
self-assurance that she invited him 
to her home for dinner and then took 
him to see her play the leading role 
in the Broadway success “Golden 
Boy.” The other Scholastic guests 
were somewhat nonplussed by this. 
So after an unavailing attempt to ex- 
plain that Groer resembled slightly 
the character in the play who is sup- 
posed to be a violinist turned prize- 
fighter, Maurice R. Robinson, editor 
of Scholastic, went out and bought 
tickets so the entire group could see 
Miss Farmer on the stage. After the 
Show they were again taken back 
Stage for a final parting chat with 
Miss Farmer, who had described that 
afternoon over the radio how she 
had, herself, once won a Scholastic 
Awards prize in essay. 

As to the broadcast, itself, it was 
pronounced a huge success. Alfred 
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Kreymborg, noted playwright and 
poet, who was one of the Witter Byn- 
ner poetry awards judges, acted as 
master of ceremonies and introduced 
the various prize-winning students. 
Clara Brussell, Thomas Jefferson 
H.S., Brooklyn, read some of her 
prize-winning poems. The broadcast 
was a fitting tribute to the splendid 
work submitted in all divisions of 
this year’s Awards and the statement 
by Martha Foley that all of the short 
stories “would do credit to much 
more mature authors” goes as well 
for the composers and artists. 

Probably none of the students who 
were introduced on the Scholastic 
radio program had a more enthusi- 
astic group of home-town rooters 
than John W. Hanson, of Ness City, 
Kansas. Harry Rigby, Hanson’s prin- 
cipal, sent him this wire of encour- 
agement before he went on the air: 
“Dusty Kansas Awaits Eagerly Per- 
sonal Rendition.” 

The composer of the first prize 
song for solo voice, Albert L. Cham- 
pigny, of Worcester, Mass. (Schol. 
April 30, P. 34), evinced an interest 
in the most expensive and fashion- 
able men’s clothing shops. Margaret 
Hauser, Scholastic movie reviewer, 
pointed out Finchley’s and Brooks 
Brothers, but Champigny was unim- 
pressed until he saw a Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx sign, which may indicate 
that he reads the Esquire advertise- 
ments when he’s not setting Long- 
fellow to music. 

Phyllis Tanner, of Cass Technical 
H.S., Detroit, winner of the Pratt 
Institute Art Scholarship in last 
year’s Awards. took Laurine Mue- 
thel, this year’s winner, and Mary 
Askren, of Technical H.S., Indian- 
apolis, to the Pratt art exhibit. 

Among Scholastic’s other guests 
were: Ralph Botwick, of Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy; Anthony 
Wallace of Annville (Pa.) HS.; 
Charles Gould, of Classical HLS., 
Worcester, Mass.; and Dorothy Zieg- 
ler, of Central H.S., Trenton, N. J. 








Scholastic on the Air 


(1) Alfred Kreymborg, poet and play- 
wright, who was master of ceremonies 
for the Scholastic broadcast; (2) Clara 
Brussel, of Brooklyn, N. Y., reading 
some of her first prize poetry; (3) John 
Hanson, of Ness City, Kansas, playing his 
piano solo; (4) Ralph Botwick, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., and Laurine Muethel, of 
Detroit, Mich., both scholarship winners, 
watching their scripts for their cues to 
speak; (5) Frances Farmer, of screen 
and stage, ex-Scholastic Awards winner, 
writing out her speech a few moments 
before Scholastic went on the air. 












































































































TO THE VICTOR (Gaumont British. 
Directed by Robert Stevenson. Adapted 
from the story, Bob, Son of Battle, by 
Alfred Ollivant.) 


It’s a wise author who recognizes his 
own story on the screen these days; 
but if the author of the famous dog 
story, “Bob, Son of Battle,” were to 
stroll into a movie showing To the Vic- 
tor, he would find only the title un- 
familiar to him. This screen play wise- 
ly sticks to the story, with none of the 
usual added nonsense, and the result 
is a film which rings true in every de- 
tail. A very fine film, indeed. 

The leading characters are two 
champion sheep dogs, whose names 
are as Scotch as their masters. Black 
Wull, a sleek, jet-black animal, more 
wolf than dog, belongs to McAdams, a 
cantankerous old Scotch sheepherder. 
Owd Bob, a curly-haired black and 
white Shepherd, is the property ‘of 
David Moore, a newcomer to Mc- 
Adams’ neighborhood. 

The rivalry between the two dogs 
for the championship in the field trials 
is an interesting part of the story, but 
the main plot is the discovery of “the 
killer” among the sheep dogs of the 
neighborhood. 

The film has many exciting mo- 
ments and the photography of the 
Scotch moors is excellent. The field 
trials are a rare treat, if you have 
never seen sheepherding dogs at their 
best, and the farewell between Mc- 
Adams and Black Wull is a beauti- 
fully-played dramatic scene. 

Will Fyffe builds up a superb char- 
acterization of the grouchy McAdams, 
who cares for no living thing, other 
than his dog, and the rest of the cast 
are praiseworthy. The excellent direc- 
tion of Robert Stevenson is evident 
throughout the film. 


TEST PILOT (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Directed by Victor Fleming.) 


Test Pilot is a smash hit, literally as 
well as figuratively. The film has its 
dull minutes, to be sure. It bogs down 
considerably when it sticks to the 
ground and the domestic difficulties of 
the test pilot and his wife. But just 
when you think you might as well take 
a snooze, the camera zooms into the 
air and you are caught in another 
spine-jerking sequence of aerial ad- 
venture. 

Dangerous experiments are Jim 
Lane’s meat and smash-ups are his 
after-dinner coffee. The only person 
he gives a hurrah for is his mechanic, 
Gunner. But one day, while trying to 
break a transcontinental speed record, 
he plops down in Ann Barton’s back- 
yard—somewhere in Kansas. When he 


takes off again, Ann is with him and ~- 


her name has been changed to Mrs. 
Lane. The rest of the film is concerned 
with Jim’s happy-go-lucky attitude 
and Ann’s never-ending fear for him, 
with Gunner serving as buffer for both 
of them. The picture is two (too, too) 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 


hours long, but the final crack-up is 
worth waiting for. 

Clark Gable plays the part of Jim 
Lane with the usual Gable noncha- 
lance, which seems to fit the picture. 
Myrna Loy isn’t quite up to Ann’s co- 
quetry, but Spencer Tracy manages 
another fine characterization in the 
part of the mechanic, Gunner. 


Film Footnotes 


Beloved Brat (Warner Bros.) is the 
story of the poor little rich girl who 
has everything money can buy but 
nothing she really wants—no friends, 
no family companionship, and no fun. 
The turns and twists of the plot get 
rather confused, but Bonita Granville 
does a wonderful job of “the brat.” 

The Return of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
(United Artists) is another story of the 


—— 





, 


“Owd Bob” 


in “To the Victor” 


Pimpernel’s adventures, disguises, and 
rescues in Paris during the French 
Revolution. Not as exciting as the first 
Scarlet Pimpernel (Leslie Howard). 

College Swing (Paramount). Not 
even Gracie Allen as the dumbest of 
dumb college students can keep this 
film “in the groove.” 

Judge Hardy’s Children (M-G-M) is 
the third in the Hardy family series. 
This takes the Judge and family to 
Washington and gets them involved in 
a blackmail plot. The plot is hardly 
believable, but Mickey Rooney does a 
fine bit of acting as.one of the Hardy 
children. The scene in which Mickey 
dons his first tuxedo and does the Big 
Apple, and the trouble he has with the 
“slickum” on his hair will enlist your 
sympathy and also make you iaugh. 

There’s Always a Woman (Colum- 
bia). Screwball comedy here turns a 
detective story topsy-turvy. Joan 
Blondell plays the part of the sleuth’s 
wife who does a better job than her 
husband. A few bright spots in the 
dialogue, but the film, as a whole, is 
pretty thin stuff. 

Call of the Yukon (Republic) shows 
just how inferior some human actors 
are, when they try to compete with 
animal actors. Based on a James Oli- 
ver Curwood story of Alaska, this 
might have been a good film, if they’d 
left the Hollywood cast at home and 
shot the entire picture in Alaska. 


Pulitzer Prizes 
(Concluded from page 29) 


Marquis James was born in Sprin 
field, Mo., and began writing for sm 
town papers, then for city newspaper 
For a time he was a theatrical pre 
agent and advertising copy writer. Hj 
short stories and other fiction } 
been published under pseudonyms a 
were turned out with more haste th 
art. Biography is James’ true interes 
however. He spent five years of 
search on The Raven, and the Jacksoy 
biography is equally painstaking an 
accurate without sacrificing color. 

Mr. James shares his prize for biog. 
raphy with Odell Shepard who wrot 
Pedlar’s Progress, an idealisti: por 
trait of Bronson Alcott, father of the 
famous Louisa May. The Alcott biog. 
raphy treats of a less vital person tha 
Andrew Jackson, and the problems @ 
Alcott’s tiny world seem far away 
from modern problems. The “Teign of 
Andrew Jackson,” however, presents 
many interesting parallels with ow 
own day. 

Professor Shepard has taught a@ 
several «universities and colleges, in- 
cluding Harvard, Radcliffe, the Uni- 
versity of California and Trinity Col 
lege, where he is now a member of the 
faculty. He is a scholar of wide inter- 
ests which include amateur photogre 
phy, fishing and Plutarch. 

Road to Reunion: 1865-1900, by 
Paul Buck of the Harvard faculty, 
won the history prize of $1,000. The 
book deals with the Reconstruction 
problem of the South after the Civil 
War. 

In the field of journalism fow 
prizes were awarded. These went 
Vaughan Shoemaker, cartoonist of 
the Chicago Daily News; Raymond 
Sprigle, reporter of the Pittsburgi 
Post-Gazette; W. W. Waymark, editor 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une; and Arthur Krock, special corre 
spondent of the New York Times. Mr. 
Shoemaker’s prize was for an Armis- 
tice Day cartoon (see illustration) 
which showed a fully-equipped sol- 
dier turning back toward a horizon 
marked World War. Mr. Sprigles 
achievement was the “scoop” of un 
covering Justice Hugo Black’s forme 
membership in the Ku Klux Klan 
W. W. Waymark was given his priz 
for consistently good editorial writing 
throughout the year. An exclusive 
interview with President Roosevelt it 
which the President outlined his pe 
litical philosophy was the basis for 
Arthur Krock’s prize. 

The Bismarck (North Dakota) 
Tribune was given a medal for publit 
service in helping the prairie region 
to develop self-help in the face of the 
disaster of the Dust Bowl. For the first 
time a paper outside the boundaries 
of the United States was similarly 
honored. The Edmonton Journal, larg 
est daily in the province of Alberta 
Canada, was given a plaque for if 
fight for freedom of the press against 
the censorship act imposed by the 
Aberhart Government of Alberta. 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 


John L. Lewis, storm center of the 
American labor movement, was already 
an old hand at union politics when the 
NRA and later the Wagner Act guaran- 
teed the right of 
collective bargain- 
ing to labor. A grad- 
uate of the coal 
mines, of Welsh an- 
cestry, at 27 he be- 
came an organizer 
for the American 
Federation of La- 
por. Long the able 
and aggressive lead- 
er of the United 
Mine Workers, 
Lewis helped elect 
William Green president of the A.F. of L. 
Dissatisfied with Green’s cautious leader- 
ship, however, Lewis in 1935 broke away 
from the Federation system of craft 
unions and formed the CIO, which organ- 
izes a whole industry as a unit. He has 
commanded the campaigns which organ- 
ized such mass production industries as 
automobiles, steel, rubber, and textiles. 
He has built his unions to a membership 
of 4,000,000 and become a major force in 
industry and politics. 

















EMOCRACY is the basis of our 
national development and the 
guarantor of our liberties. It is our 
security against the economic, social 
and political vicissitudes of this con- 
stantly changing world. We are liv- 
ing in one of the most interesting and 
significant ages in all recorded his- 
tory. We are confronted daily with 
problems whose solution may affect 
materially the future of all peoples. 
The United States has been an in- 
dependent nation for 160 years. Our 
war of independence was followed 
closely by a period of expansion, cul- 
minating only when our frontier 
touched the west coast of this conti- 
nent. During this expansion, we were 
subjected to the industrial revolu- 
tion. We were torn by a civil war- 
fare. As a nation, we are not yet 
completely integrated. Our institu- 
tions and our culture are in a fluid 
state. Their future will depend on 
whether we maintain democratic 
principles supreme in the conduct of 
our government. 

Many of us do not realize how 
deeply the concepts of democracy in- 
fluence our lives. We cannot con- 
ceive of a life in which we are not 
entitled to the greatest degree of per- 
sonal liberty, consistent with the 
orderly government of our nation 
and the economic and social security 
of our people. The free-born and 
high-spirited citizens of the United 
States would never yield to the har- 
rowing tyranny of a Fascist state. 

Democracy does not comprise a 
Perfect system of government. That 
would be inconsistent with the quali- 


~ What Democracy Means 


ties of human nature. However, it is 
the closest approach to a perfect sys- 
tem of government which has yet 
been evolved by man. It is our 
duty to see that any change is based 
upon the principles of democracy 
and not of tyranny. We must guard 
our most precious heritage of liberty 
and equality of economic privilege. 

So long as corruption may flourish 
in the police forces of our cities and 
states, so long as corporate employ- 
ers may deny the law of this land, our 
democracy shows a stain of dishonor. 
We cannot say we have real democ- 
racy when men and women starve for 
lack of work and when children are 
born to a heritage of hopeless misery. 
It is our responsibility to correct 
these things. If we fail to safeguard 
our democratic liberties, we have 
done less than our duty to ourselves 
and to posterity. 





ARTHUR CAPPER 


Senator Arthur Capper has served Kan- 
sas in the United States Senate for 18 
years. Born in Garnett, Kansas, Capper 
began his career as a typesetter on the 
Topeka Daily Capi- 
tal. In twelve years 
he worked his way 
up to publisher and 
proprietor of the 
paper, learning the 
newspaper business 
thoroughly in suc- 
cessive jobs as re- 
porter, city editor, 
and Washington 
correspondent. He 
then branched out 
into magazine pub- 
lication — Capper’s Weekly, Household 
Magazine, Missouri Ruralist, and other 
farm magazines. As publisher and poli- 
tician, Senator Capper has been especially 
interested in agricultural problems. Be- 
fore his election to the Senate he served 
two terms as Republican governor of 
Kansas. In the Senate, where he is highly 
respected by all parties, he supported the 
AAA and has served on many agricultural 
committees. 











XCEPT for Switzerland, ours is 
the only democratic government 
that has lasted as long as a century, 
and so we ought, through reading 
our history, to get a fairly clear no- 
tion not only of the results that de- 
mocracy can accomplish, but also 
the difficulties that it encounters. 
The thing that stands out clearest 
in history is that a democratic gov- 
ernment exists for the people; the 
people do not, as in an autocratic 
state, exist for the government. The 
sole purpose of government, from 
the democratic standpoint, is to pro- 
tect and benefit the people — not 
merely as a mass, but individual 
men, women and children. Our Dec- 
laration of Independence and our 
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Constitution were formulated to 
protect the people against external 
tyranny in the first place, but also to 
protect them against the tyranny of 
temporary majorities; hence the 
guarantees of freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, judicial proc- 
ess. In other words, democracy 
maintains that every individual. has 
certain privileges that the state has 
no right to take away. The majority 
rules, but the majority must respect 
the rights of the minority, much as 
it may dislike to do so. - 

The other historic fact which 
ought to be emphasized is that de- 
mocracy is not self-operating. In 
fact, it is often criticized as ineffi- 
cient. This is true in proportion to the 
lack of interest taken by intelligent 
people in governmental problems. 
Democracy presupposes that every 
one shall do his part to make govern- 
ment serve its purpose. It is a system 
that offers privileges but imposes 
responsibilities as well. 

Does democracy mean to a nation 
any more than other systems of gov- 
ernment mean? As I have suggested, 
it means greater freedom and op- 
portunity for the individual. Sec- 
ond, democracy means greater op- 
portunity for scientific investigation, 
for enlarging the borders of human 
knowledge. A glance at the aban- 
donment of disinterested research in 
Nazi Germany shows what an au- 
thoritarian government will do when 
it has the power. Third, democracy 
means impetus toward peace rather 
than war. The closer government is 
to the people, the less ready it is to 
wage war. 





WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Professor William Heard Kilpatrick’s 
name is so closely identified with progres- 
sive education that to mention one sug- 
gests the other. The titles of his books 
confirm this: Edu- 
cation for a Chang- 
ing Civilization; 
Our Educational 
Task; Education 
and the Social Cri- 
sis. Dr. Kilpatrick 
joined the faculty 
of Teachers College, 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1909. For 
many years he has 
insisted that our 
civilization needs a 
new kind of education to fit our children 
for a future unlike the present. After 40 
years as an educator, Dr. Kilpatrick re- 
tired this year from Teachers College. 
However, his work will go on through the 
magazine, Social Frontier, and other pro- 
gressive publications, through lecture- 
ships at Columbia and Northwestern Uni- 
versities, and through various educational 
organizations. 


(See next page) 
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(By Dr. Kilpatrick) 
EMOCRACY is a term of many 
related meanings, all however 

stressing regard for persons as such. 
And the content of the term has 
grown through the years. 

At first, democracy was thought of 
as a particular kind of government, 
government by the people generally 
as opposed to government by a king 
or by nobles, government by the 
choice of the people themselves free- 
ly expressed and terminable at their 
will as opposed to any other kind, 
whether by hereditary rulers or by 
autocratic seizure. This conception 
of democracy is perpetuated for 
Americans in the words of the Dec- 
laration of Independence that “gov- 
ernments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

However, many other institutions 
also govern, as the family, the school, 
the board of directors, the employer. 
Of all these democracy makes the 
same demand, hard though it be, 
that all affected by the executing of 
any decision should, according to ca- 
pacity, share in the making of the 
decision. Any idea should be weighed 
and accepted on its merits irrespec- 
tive of its source. Many will indeed 
find this a hard saying, but nothing 
less can democracy accept. 

But there are yet many other 
phases of life to which democracy 
properly belongs. And history shows 
democracy reaching out to one after 
another of these as sensitivity ripens. 
Thus from its beginning our nation, 
in contrast with the rest of the world, 
denied titles of hereditary nobility. 
In time, we gave up property quali- 
fications for voting, abolished slav- 
ery, gave the franchise to women. 
What will be the next advance? 
Prophecy is hazardous, but possibly 
we shall next give up hereditary 
property sufficient, as now frequent- 
ly holds, to entail hereditary social 
privileges. The ideal seems that all 
our institutions and all our dealings 
with others are to be judged by their 
tendency to develop and express 
personality to the fullest possible de- 
gree in all concerned. 

A further extension of democracy 
relates to the search to find out what 
to do. Our world of affairs is each 
day new. We never know just what 
the morrow will show. Democracy 
demands that the dead past shall not 
govern the living present. Honest 
search to learn the new duty in each 
new situation becomes a moral obli- 
gation. Under these circumstances 
we owe final allegiance to the best 
that honest searching can now find 
out, using the past for what it is 
worth. Again we stress personality, 
the new personality that emerges 
from the new search. On no other 
basis can democracy be true to itself. 
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CHARTS TO ASSIST YOU IN CHOOSING A SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


= 


Check each field in which you are interested. List all your reasons for 
wanting to study in any of these fields. 





To prepare for a business career 
in: 


Insurance 
Accounting 
Economics 
Management 
Bond Selling 
Stocks 

Statistics, etc., etc. 


To prepare for a profession in: 
Medicine 
Law 
Teaching 
Engineering 
Journalism 
Dentistry 
Architecture, etc., etc. 


To develop a talent in: 
Music 
Art 
Literature 
Science and Research 
Drama, etc., etc. 


To acquire a general informational 
and cultural background for: 
Leisure 
Sports 
Social Activity 
Home-Making 
Social Service 


To get vocational training in: 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
Floriculture 
Mineralogy and Metallurgy 
Laboratory techniques 
Machine shop work 
Secretarial work 
Nursing 
Designing 
Draughting 
Interior Decorating 


Your Interest 


Much Little 


Your Ability 
Much Little 


Much Little 


a 
Practical Value 



































List by name the colleges or schools in which you are interested. Write for 
catalogs and check what each offers against the following list. Then com- 
pare this listing with the one above to see whether your needs are met. 





Entrance requirements 
All students study in the tradi- 
tional way for all years 
Specialization in last 2 years 
Tutors 
Seminar Plan 
Reading for honors 
Syllabi 
Travel 
Work and study 
Straight lecture 
Comprehensive examinations 


Special Feature 
Famous professors 
Location in city 
Location in home town 
Location in small town 
Location in suburb 
Geographical location 
Unique courses 


Social clubs 


Strong fraternities 
Other clubs 

No fraternities 
Religious clubs 


Expenses (see also page 30) 


College 


Junior College 


Special School 
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Vikings of 1638 


(Concluded from page 12) 


sent them to General Washington. 

On November 5, 1781, John Han- 
son was elected by the Continental 
Congress “‘President of the United 
States in Congress Assembled.” He 
held that office one year and re- 
signed because of ill health. Since he 
was the first President under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, he has been 
referred to sometimes as “the first 
president of the United States,” al- 
though he had none of the powers of 
the first president under the Consti- 
tution. 

For a long time Maryland object- 
ed to signing the Articles and in- 
instructed her delegates accord- 
ingly. The objection was that no 
satisfactory solution of the owner- 
ship of western lands had been 
worked out. Finally Hanson and 
Daniel Carroll brought about a com- 
promise and signed the document on 
March 1, 1781. 

Many other people from Sweden 
or of Swedish descent have contrib- 
uted to the development of our coun- 
try. Most of them were capable 
farmers, whose quiet achievements 
are unrecorded. It was largely 
through the tenacity and courage of 
the Swedish immigrants to Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas that those prai- 
rie territories became states. A mil- 
lion and a half Swedish-Americans 
will be keenly interested in the visit 
of the Crown Prince to honor the 
Swedish contribution to American 
history. 


Add—Scholastic Awards 


The list of winners of the supple- 
mentary prizes offered by the Strath- 
more Paper Company which appeared 
in the May 7th issue should have in- 
cluded the following: 

Frank Border, of Reading (Pa.) 

Senior High School 

$15 for 1st prize in Higgins’ Mechani- 

cal Drawing 
Raymond Hollinger, of Reading (Pa.) 
Senior High School 

A Strathmore sketch block for hon- 
orable mention in Higgins’ Me- 
chanical Drawing 

Scholastic was not notified that these 
two students used Strathmore artists 
papers until after the Student Achieve- 
ment issue had gone to press. 

Correction: In the catalog of the Art 
Exhibit two students from Taylor All- 
derice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., were in- 
correctly listed as pupils of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. They were Robert Smith and 
David Snable. Their teacher should 
have been given as Marie J. Dollard. 

Carlo Aletti, second prize winner in 
composition for not more than six in- 
struments, has responded advising 
that he attends the Girard College’ 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 







































PLENTY OF SNAP IN THE 
SHREDDED WHEAT DRIVE! 


Take apart any good golf 
stroke—and you'll find about as 
nice a coordination of nerve and 
muscle as there is in sports. 


Take apart—dietetically—crisp 
Shredded Wheat and you'll find 
a remarkable parallel. Shredded 
Wheat is 100% whole wheat, 
first among grains in the balance 


We all need 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 





of food essentials required for 
all round nourishment. And 
that implies the snap and control 
that good drives are made of. 


Why not add this crisp, tasty 
cereal to your list of training 
staples? 








for GROWTH years and WORK years 


i pecenemenent 








THE SEAL OF 
PERFECT BAKING 





y SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 












From Hand to Hand 


One Slip ’Twixt Hand and Stick Is Fatal 


many. The sun is bright and hot 

but the 110,000 people in the 
Olympic Stadium are not even aware 
of it. All eyes are intent on the track. 
For Germany’s 400-meters women’s 
relay team is preparing for its 
event. Keen competition is expected 
from the Americans. English and Ca- 
nadian teams but German hopes run 
high. The four girls representing the 
Fatherland are the fastest women’s 
team in history. Just a short hour be- 
fore in a trial heat, they had broken 
the world’s record. 


| T IS August, 1936 in Berlin, Ger- 


Four relief men in full stride receive the 


next moment out of their hands for- 
ever. Such was the penalty that the 
world’s fleetest women’s team had to 
pay for faulty stick passing in 1936. 


But this is one of the reasons why, 
relay racing is so popular all over the 


world. Stick passing furnishes a haz- 
ard to the relay race and makes it 
an exciting and spectacular event. 

When relay racing was first started 
in 1890 in America, the runners used 
to pass small flags to each other. This 
became cumbersome after a while, 
and a rule was passed which allowed 
a relief runner to begin his “leg” of 


t Imost simulta ly. The stick is 





passed from the left hand of the oncoming runner into his teammate’s right hand. 


Now the six teams are ready for 
the final. Marks—set—go! Emmy 
Albus of Germany is away like a 
flash. She gains a short lead and then 
passes the baton, or stick, to Kathe 
Krauss. Kathe increases the lead and 
passes to Marie Dollinger. Marie runs 
like the wind. Faster and faster. She 
is ten full yards ahead of the field as 
she prepares to pass to Ilse Doerf- 
feldt, the speediest runner of them 
all. The crowd cheers wildly at what 
looks like a sure German victory 
and perhaps a new world’s record. 
Suddenly the cheer turns to a deep 
groan. Ilse, head in hands, weeping 
bitterly, is walking off the track 
while Marie Dollinger tries to console 
her, although she is crying also. Ilse 
had dropped the baton! One second. a 
great victory almost in their grasp, 
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. 


the relay after only touching the hang 
of his oncoming teammate. But it 
soon became difficult to judge wheth- 
er there was actual hand-to-hang 
contact or whether one runner wag 
taking an unfair advantage by start. 
ing off before being touched. In order 
to.overcome this objection the baton 
was introduced. At present the on- 
coming runner must hand the stick 
to the next man within a 20-yard 
zone. 


Any number of boys or girls can 
run a relay race over any distance 
they may decide upon. In Germany, 
relay races are often run between 
cities, each athlete covering several 
miles, with hundreds of boys and 
men of all ages competing. As a cere- 
mony to open the last Olympic 
Games in Berlin, 3,300 relay runners 
carried a lighted torch across five 
countries. The torch was lit with a 
burning glass at Olympia in Greece, 
the scene of the first Olympic Games 
many centuries ago. The torch fire 
was then carried approximately 1,837 
miles through Greece, Bulgaria, Yu- 
goslavia, Hungary, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany. The last 
torch bearer raced up the stairs of 
the Stadium and lit the official Olym- 
pic torch on top of the Stadium wall 
with the flaming “baton” that had 
been carried across half of Europe. 


The standard relay events in the 
Olympic Games are the 400 and 1600 
meters races. (A meter is slightly 
over a yard.) In American outdoor 
championships, relay events are held 
in the quarter mile, half mile, mile, 
two miles, and four miles, with four 
men composing a team and each run- 
ning a quarter of the distance. In 
some of our more important relay | 
meets, like the Penn and the Drake 
relay carnivals, two other relays are 
included—the sprint and the distance 
medleys. Here, the four men.-on the 
team each run a different distance. 


On the waiting line. In order to provide a sizable target for the baton, thes 
runners face their teammates with outstretched arms and a wide finger sp 
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“Boy dates Girl” Letters 


Answers by Gay Head 


Dear Gay Head: 

Iam a girl of fourteen. I have a friend 
who wants me to be very serious about 
him. However, being only a Freshman, 
I don’t want to be serious. I would 
rather be friendly with all. 

Could you recommend anything for 
me to do? } don’t want to lose his 
friendship, but I don’t want his steady 


attentions. 
P: &. 


Indeed, I do recommend that you talk 
it out—not fight it out—with him. This 
may require tact and the right answers, 
put you have many arguments on your 
side, and he has only one—“I love 
you.” Put it up to him fairly and 
squarely. You’re both young. There’s 
plenty of time to be serious after 
you've had four years of high-school 
fun and made plenty of friends. 


* * * 


Dear Sir: 

We would appreciate it if you would 
help us answer some questions pertain- 
ing to manners, which have caused us 
much difficulty among the students of 
our English class. 

Should a boy, when walking with 
two girls, walk on the side next to the 
curb, as has been the custom in pre- 
vious years, or between the two girls, 
so as not to cause any hard feelings? 

Can a girl not desiring to dance with 
a fellow for reasons of her own refuse 
politely without making enemies when 
asked to dance? If so, how? 

Also, should a boy, when he meets 
a young girl who is accompanied by a 
younger sister, show as much respect 
towards the younger girl as he does to 
the older? 

A. D. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


Some social customs have neither 
rhyme nor reason—they just are. 
Others probably hark back to the 
less-streamlined days, when ladies 
needed protection from mud-splashes 
while walking along the street, and the 
custom of “the gentleman on the out- 
side” is still right and proper, even 
though today he is seldom called upon 
to act as a mud-guard. If, however, he 
is walking with two girls and his being 
on the outside causes “hard feelings” 
or “hard-of-hearings” (more likely) 
he should, by all means, take the mid- 
dleman’s place. In other words, the 
answer is “either way.” There is no 
reason to stick to an old custom just 
for custom’s sake. 

It takes a clever girl to refuse a boy 
a dance and make him like it, unless 
her reasons are obvious to everyone 
else. If he is drunk or disorderly and 
tries to “cut in,” her present partner 
should be master of the situation and 
say “I’m sorry. I have this dance.” If 
“reasons of her own” means that he 
has been discourteous to her on some 
Previous occasion, ne may deserve a 
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cold look and the answer, “I’m sorry. 
I don’t care to dance with you.” He 
may become an _ enemy-of-the-mo- 
ment, but it will give him something 
to think about and. perhaps, apolo- 
gize for. Be sure your reasons aren’t 
“T just don’t like him” or “I’d rather 
be dancing with somebody else.” The 
secret of popularity is a'smile for 
everybody. At a school dance or pri- 
vate dance that counts a lot. At a 
dance in a hotel or public place, you 
can always refuse an outsider by say- 
ing “I’m with my own party.” 

A boy should be just as respectful 
to “little Sister Sue” as to any member 
of the family. After all, “Sister Sue” 
may be the power behind the sofa, and 
it’s better to have her for him than 
“agin” him. If he really wants to make 
a good impression, he’ll be respectful 
and courteous and interesting to 
every member of the family. 

e * * 


Dear Gay Head: 

Once you suggested writing to you 
concerning problems like “the big sis- 
ter menace.” Well, I am “the big sister” 
in my family, and it seems to me that 
“the little sister” is the menace. Daisy 
(that isn’t her real name) goes every- 
where I go, tries to do everything I do, 


a 5 


Whe. Eds 
wears my clothes, and runs around 
with my crowd, even though we’r< 
several years olde: than she. I’m tired 
of having a tag-along and, besides, she 
cramps my style. What must I do? 

M.S. 


“eR? Pa. 
ea f mY 


You say Daisy “cramps your style.” 
Why? Does she really get in the way 
or are you just a wee bit jealous of 
Daisy’s charms? Or do you look down 
on her because she’s younger? These 
are questions you must ask and answer 
yourself honestly. There are plenty of 
sisters, you know, who maké the best 
of each other’s good points, who put 
their two heads together, and work out 
a “sister act” which goes over big. 
Look at the sister teams on the radio, 
stage, and screen! Maybe the younger 
ones in these groups were once consid- 
ered tag-alongs, but the older ones 
were smart enough to bring them up to 
date, 

Why does Daisy go with your crowd? 
Perhaps she’s shy and doesn’t make 
friends easily. Then give her a boost. 
Help her plan and give a party for a 
group her own age. When you’re going 
to a Saturday matinee movie with a girl 
in your crowd, as]. Daisy to come along 
and bring a girl] in her crowd. Be tact- 
ful about it. Say “Daisy, let’s ask Susie 
Jones to go along and make it a four- 
some.” That little word “let’s” can put 
over any good scheme. Chances are, 
Daisy will soon prefer her own crowd! 








Mighty few things you can get 
today will help you more, all 
through life, than a Corona 
Portable Typewriter. 

Useful in school, or later in 
college, for all written work; 
lots of people tell us they think 
and express themselves more 
clearly on a Corona. And when 
you go to work—boy, that’s 
when it comes in handy! A 
fellow who can type can get a 
job more easily, and do better 
work, almost every time! 

So just look ahead . . . and 
plan now to get one of these 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 5, 725 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

I can see how Corona would help me a lot, and give 
me some fun besides. Please mail me free copy of your 
descriptive booklet. 


Name 


Address 


handsome, useful partners. 
Corona’s the only portable with 
“Floating Shift” —and you can 
pay for it as you use it . . . only 
$1.00 a week! Send coupon for 
details . . . today! 








State 





City 
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A College Education 


(Concluded from page 30) 


Students proficient in athletics; in 
extra-curricular activities; industrial 
scholarships; students bearing certain 
names; children of railroad employees; 
children of officers of Army and Navy; 
students proficient in classics; children 
of college professors; students study- 
ing for dentistry; children of members 
of Eastern Star; Episcopalian students; 
children of farmers; Jewish students; 
students abstaining from use of liquor. 

For full information about schol- 
arships consult the following refer- 
ences: American Students Founda- 
tion Yearbook, R.K.O. Building, 
Radio City, New York City; Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships Available at 
Institutions of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 
10, Washington, D.C. (15c.); College 
and University Scholarships, by H. E. 
Raffesperger, New Era Teachers’ 
Service, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Steps you should take in trying to 
get a scholarship are: 

(a) Read through the catalogs of 
colleges in which you are interested 
seeking information about scholar- 
ships. 

(b) Write to the colleges asking 
for specific information about schol- 
arships. Say that you wish to try for 
one and request application blanks 
and all necessary information. 

Caution: Most scholarships do not 
cover more than a part of annual tui- 
tion and are given only to highly se- 
lected candidates. 


3. By Getting Government Aid: 


About 140,000 students in 1630 
institutions received from $10 to $20 


per month from the National Youth 
Administration in March, the peak 
month of 1937, but appropriations 
for this purpose have since been cut. 

To be eligible for assistance, stu- 
dents must prove to the satisfaction 
of the educational authorities that 
they are in need of N.Y.A. assistance 
in order to enter or remain in school 
properly. They must also carry at 
least three-fourths of a normal 
course of study and must be of such 
caliber that they are able to perform 
good scholastic work while receiv- 
ing their N.Y.A. wage. Only non- 
profit-making and tax-exempt edu- 
cational institutions are eligible to 
participate in this program. Each is 
assigned a quota which is based pri- 
marily on a state percentage of their 
regular enrollment. 

The selection of students who are 
to get aid is made by the officials 
of each college or university. This 
means that application for this aid 
must be made directly to the college 
itself. 

In return for the funds, students 
are required to perform useful work 
at the college that is connected, if 
possible, with the field of their study 
interest. It may be clerical work, 
helping in research, shop, or library, 
etc., and a flat sum is paid per month 
for a regular number of hours. 


4. By Borrowing Money: 


Students who want loans should 
follow the same procedure as rec- 
ommended for scholarships; write to 
the college asking for an application 
blank. These blanks should be filled 
out with great care. 

“Most loans are granted on the basis 
of scholarship, character, need, indus- 


try, thrift, and security offered, % 
colleges maintain student loan § 
of varying amounts. Funds total 
about $4,000,000 in more than 275% 
leges and universities are loaned 


nually to students of character 


ability, at a customary rate of inter 
of 6%, though sometimes less. Repg 
ment and interest charges usually } 
gin after graduation.” 


5. By Obtaining Work and 
ing Money for a Few Years 
fore Entering College: 


This is not so easy to do as it on 
was but is still possible and sho 
be considered as.a real plan of actig 
by more high school students. Th 
added maturity and confidence whi¢ 
comes from outside work experieneg 
plus the money that has been save 
are great aids when the student e 
ters college a year, two years, 9 
three years later. Occupational anf 
other life interests are more clearh 
defined; better choices are often @ 
ercised in college by the older an 
more mature students. 

For your reference, in addition fy 
books already mentioned: : 

Self-Help for College Students, U.§ 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. # 
(15c.). 

Federal Student Aid Program, U.§ 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. I4 
Washington, D. C. (15c.). 

American Universities and Colleges, 
Third Edition American Council o 
Education, Washington, D. C. ($4). 

In addition to cited references, Scho- 
lastic is indebted to the following 
sources in preparing this article: 
Youth: A World Problem, by W. 1. 
Winslow; The College and the Poor 
Boy, by R. T. Sharpe, Harvard Uni- 


versity; Finding a’ Way to Go to Cohe 


lege, by A. Gordon Nelson. 








Cannibals 


Two New Yorkers were visiting the 
Mexican village in Los Angeles. Look- 
ing around for a place to get some real 
Mexican food, they spotted a sign over 
the door: “Portos—Chili—Enchiladas.” 





CURRENT 
HISTORY 


“History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 





“That portos sounds good to me,” 
said Mack. : 

“What is it?” asked Harry. 

“Don’t be a chump,” replied Mack, 
“act wise and follow me.” 

In they went and when Mack told 
the waitress to bring them “portos,” 
she only gave them-a blank look. Mack 
repeated the order. 

“I am sorry,” finally stammered the 
girl, “I cannot give you Portos.” 

“Why not?” asked the puzzled Mack. 

“Becoz,” replied the waitress, “Por- 
tos, he eez my father.” 

* 
Stepping-Stone 

Sam and Rastus were on the way to 
a plantation for the cotton picking sea- 
son. They were discussing politics and 
one politician in particular. 

“Well,” said Sam, “Ah like him all 
right, Ah guess; but his platform ain’t 
no good.” 

“Patfo’m,” snorted Rastus. “Plat- 
fo’m; say, don’t you know dat a po- 
litical platfo’m is jest like a platfo’m 
on one o’ dese yer railroad cars—hit 
ain’t meant to stan’ on; hit’s jes’ meant 
to git in on.”—Wall Street Journal. 


“How much gas have we got?” 
“Tt says ‘half,’ but I can’t tell wheth- 
er it means full or empty.” 


= ; 

The absent-minded sergeant had 
three “awkwards” under his motherly 
wing, initiating them into the mys 
teries of drill. 

“Form fours!” he yelled. 

His pupils looked startled and wildly 
counted themselves. 

“P-please, Sergeant, there’s only 
three of us,” said one timidly. 

“Well, dash it all!” barked the it 
structor, “threem threes, then.”— 
Classmate. 

* 
Last Resort 

“What shall we do with ourselves 
tonight?” asked one. student of al- 
other. ; 

The Other: “We'll toss for it. If its 
heads, we’ll go to the pictures, and 
it’s tails we’ll call on the girls.” 

First Student: “It might stand @ 
edge!” 

The Other: “All right. If it does well 
study for the exams.”—Kentucky Mer 
cury. 
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“NO FRIENDS SINCE 
- PIMPLES CAME? 


Get this help in keeping your blood 
free of skin-blotching poisons 


Don’t let ugly skin eruptions spoil your good 
times. And don’t let them tell you there’s no 
chance to be rid of pimples. Know what the 
trouble may he—and take steps now to end it. 


Between the ages of 13 and 25, your body is 
growing rapidly. Important changes may throw 

ur system out of balance. Often waste poisons 

m the intestinal tract get into the blood stream, 
are carried to the skin and erupt in disfiguring, 
repulsive pimples. 

To help clear your skin, you must free your 
blood of such skin-irritating poisons. Thousands 
have done this, just by eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Millions of tiny, living plants in each cake 
of this fresh food help your body eliminate waste 
poisons. This acts to improve the blood and give 
you a clearer, more attractive skin again. Many 
get astonishing results in 30 days or less. Start 
now. Buy Fleischmann’s Yeast today! Eat 3 
cakes daily, one cake 4 hour before each meal. 














Hunt. Fish. Camp. Live the life 
of an Indian. Own your own Old Tewn Canoe. 
(Prices start at $73.) An Old Town is sturdy and 
steady for years of hard use. No expensive up- 
keep. Write for a free catalog, showing models 
for every use. Also outboard boats, rowboats 
and dinghies. Address: Old Town Canoe Co., 
453 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 





‘Old Town Canoes” 


Schools 








A MASTER AIRPLANE AND 


ENGINE MECHANIC COURSE 


Is career training at its best at Roosevelt Avia- 
tion School? Q This thorough, practical and 
complete course qualifies you fora position 
at good pay in an industry that offers unlimited 
opportunities to those who can deliver. 

Your Roosevelt Certificate is accepted by the 
aviation industry to mean that you have had the 
approv ining that is y before you 
can get the right start and satisfactorily do the 
work that will be expected of you. 

Complete information without obligation. Get the 

facts about this and ten other courses. State age. 


Write Today to Dept. S. W. 
AT ROOSEVELT FIELD 
Mineola, Long Island, New York 


ART TEACHERS 


. . . this summer study 
ART TEACHING METH- 
ODS and other Art Sub- 
jects. Convenient 2-week 
courses, starting JULY 5. 
Write for summer sched- 
ule. FOUNDED 1902. 
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| ACADEMY ef 
FINE ARTS 


18 South Michigan Ave., Suite L.T-5, Chicago 














NEWARK Beth Israel HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers a three-year course to graduates of accredited High 
Schools (academic course). School non-sectarian. Enroll- 
ment—Sept. Feb. Graduates eligible for registration 
in N. J., N. Y. and other states. For information write— 
Director, School of Nursing, 201 Lyons Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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A Nationa! Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, Histery, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents 
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Thousands of students supple- 
ment their regular school studies 
with planned tours through his- 
toric New England; to the great, 
modern cities: New York, Boston, 
Springfield, Providence, Bridge- 
port, Pittsfield, and many other 
interesting localities. 


Organize a student group ... it's 
great fun going places with your 
school-friends! Take advantage 
of the low fares in safe, comfort- 
able, air-conditioned coaches 
and see the places you've 
longed to visit! 


Let our representative help you 
develop a most interesting and 
instructive itinerary. Write: Pas- 
senger Traffic Department, New 
Haven R. R., South Station, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


VISIT THESE 
FAMOUS PLACES 


New York 


Empire State Building 
Statue of Liberty 
Rockefeller Center 
Hayden Planetarium 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Boston 


Paul Revere'’s Birthplace 
Old North Church 
Bunker Hill Monument 
Faneuil Hall 
Boston Common 


THE 


NEW HAVEN 
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ATHLETES CHEER HUSKIES | 


The Delicious New Whole Wheat Flakes! | 





b bares a tip from these great 
athletes! Try HUSKIES! 
They’re crisp, delicious whole 
wheat flakes with a swell flavor 
you just can’t beat. They’re dif- 
ferent from any other cereal 


you ever tasted! And, HUSKIES 


pack a lot of real nourishment 
... they’re rich in food-energy 





& ano HUSKIES’ 


DELICIOUS FLAVOR IS 
BETTER THAN PAR WITH 


ME! | AGREE WITH JIMMY 
Tease CAN’T BEAT ’EM! 





‘and help build muscle, too! 

Look for the Sports Movies 
on every HUSKIES package. Fa- 
mous stars like Bill Terry, Lou 
Gehrig, Buster Crabbe, Fred 
Perry, Sammy Snead, Helene 
Madison, Jimmy Dykes and 
Cliff Battles tell you how to de- 
velop winning form inali sports. 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF HUSKIES GIVES YOU 


ALL THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 


CARBOHYDRATES 


alert manager of . 
Chicago “White Sex 





